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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



It is an interesting fact that, although the Nestorians of 
Persia have for many centuries been conquered and out- 
numbered, and have had very little share in civil affairs, and 
their brethren in the Koordisn Mountains have enjoyed only 
a doubtful independence, they have preserved to the present 
time a knowledge of their vernacular language. In Persia, 
most of the Nestorians are indeed able to speak fluently 
the rude Tatar (Turkish) dialect used by the Mohammedans 
of this province, and tnose of the mountains are equally 
familiar with the language of the Koords. Still, they have 
a strong preference for their own tongue, and make it the 
constant and only medium of intercourse with each other. 
This is the more noticeable, as in modern times, until within 
a short period, they had no current literature, and the spoken 
dialect was not even reduced to writing. Their manuscript 
copies of the Bible and other books were very scarce, and 
were carefully hid out of sight, covered with dust and mil- 
dew. Very few, if any, except the clergy, aspired to be 
readers, and still fewer were able to read with any degree 
of intelligence. 

The first attempt worthy of record to reduce the Modern 
Syriac to writing, was made by Eev. Justin Perkins, a Mis- 
sionary of the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, at Tabreez, in the winter of 1834-5, in con- 
nection with the study of the language, under the instruction 
of the Nestorian Bishop Mar Yohannan. 

The first attempt to write it in a permanent and useful 
form, was made by Dr. Perkins in the construction of school- 
cards, in the winter of 1836, after he and Dr. Grant had settled 
at Oroomiah. On the 18th of January of that year their first 
school was commenced. Says Dr. Perkins : " Seven boys 



from the city attended. They all took their stand in a semi- 
circle around the manuscript card suspended on the wall, 
which Priest Abraham with my assistance had prepared ; 
and as they learned their letters and then began to repeat a 
sentence of the Lord's prayer, for the first time, with a de- 
light and satisfaction, beaming from their faces, equalled 
only by the novelty of their employment, I could understand 
something of the inspiration of Dr. Chalmers, when he pro- 
nounced the Indian boy in the woods, first learning to read, 
to be the sublimest object in the world." — Besidence in Persia, 
p. 250. 

In another connection, Dr. Perkins, speaking o'f the pre- 
paration of the cards for that missionary school, says: 
"There was no literary matter for its instruction and ali- 
ment, save in the dead, obsolete language. I therefore im- 
mediately commenced translating portions of the Scriptures 
from the Ancient Syriac copies, by the assistance of some 
of the best educated of the native clergy. We first trans- 
lated the Lord's prayer. I well remember my own emotions 
on that occesion. It seemed like the first handful of corn 
to be cast upon the top of the naked mountains ; and the 
Nestorian priests who were with me, were themselves inter- 
ested above measure to see their spoken language in a writ- 
ten form. They would read a line and then break out in 
immoderate laughter, so amused were they, and so strange 
did it appear to them, to hear the familiar sounds of their 
own language read, as well as spoken. We copied this trans- 
lation of the Lord's prayer on cards for our classes. Our 
copies were few. We therefore hung up the card upon the 
wall of the school-room, and a company of children would 
assemble around it, at as great a distance from the card as 
they could see, and thus they learned to read. We next 
translated the ten commandments, and wrote them on cards 
in the same way, and then other detached portions of the 
Word of God ; and thus continued to prepare reading mat- 
ter by the use of the pen, for our increasing number of 
schools, until the arrival of our press in 1840. This event 
was hailed with the utmost joy by the Nestorians, who had 
long been waiting for the press,. with an anxiety bordering 
on impatience ; and it was no less an object of interest and 
wonder to the Mohammedans. They too soon urgently 
pressed their suit, that we should print books for them also ; 
and a very respectable young Meerza sought, with unyield- 
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ing importunity, a place among the Nestorian apprentices, 
that he too might learn to print. The first book which we 
printed in the modern language, was a small tract, made 
up of passages from the Holy Scriptures. As I carried the 
proof-sheets of it from the printing-office into my study for 
correction, and laid them upon my table before our transla- 
tors, Priests Abraham and Dunkha, they were struck with 
mute rapture and astonishment, to see their language in 
print : though they themselves had assisted me, a few days 
before, in preparing the same matter for the press. As soon 
as recovery from their first surprise allowed them utterance, 
* It is time to give glory to God/ they each exclaimed, * that 
we behold the commencement of printing books for our peo- 
ple ;' a sentiment to which I could give my hearty response." 

The first printing in the Nestorian character was an edi- 
tion of the four Gospels published by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in 1829, the type being prepared in London 
from a manuscript copy of the Gospels obtained from Mar 
Yohannan, by the eccentric traveller Dr. Wolff, several years 
before, and taken by him to England for that purpose. 
This volume is all that has ever been printed in the modern 
language of the Nestorians, otherwise than by the agency 
of our mission-press, with the exception of one or two small 
Papal tracts, published a few years since at Constantinople, 
with miserable type prepared under the supervision of the 
Jesuits in that city. 

Since the arrival of our press in 1840, it has been busily 
employed in printing books for the Nestorians, in both their 
ancient and modern language, mostly in the latter. 

Dr. Perkins has furnished the following list of our more 
important publications, arranged nearly in the order in which 
they have been issued from the press. 

The Psalms, as used in the Nestorian churches, with the 
Bubrics, in Ancient Syriac. 196 pp. 4to. 

Instructions from the Word of God, in Modern Syr- 
iac. (Extracts from the Bible.) 77 pp. 12mo. 

The Acts and the Epistles, in Ancient Syriac. 8vo. 

The Great Salvation, a tract in Modern Syriac. 

Sixteen short Sermons, in Modern Syriac. 

A Preservative from the Sins and Follies of Child- 
hood and Youth, by Dr. Watts, in Modern Syriac. 

Aids to the Study of the Scriptures, in Modern 
Syriac. 109 pp. 8vo. 



SCBIPTUBAL HlSTOEY OF JOSEPH AND THE GrOSPEL OP 

John, in Modern Syriac. 316 pp. 8vo. 

The Gospel of Matthew, in Modern Syriac. 192 pp. 
12mo. 

Tracts on Faith, Repentance, the New Bieth, Drunk- 
enness, and The Sabbath, by Mr. Stocking, in Modern 
Syriac. 

The Faith of Protestants, in both Ancient and Mod- 
ern Syriac, in separate volumes. 164 pp. 8vo. 

Scripture Questions and Answers, in Modern Syriac. 
139 pp. 8vo. 

First Hymn Book. 10 pp. 12mo. 

The Dairyman's Daughter, in Modern Syriac. 136 
pp. 8vo. 

Useful Instructions, in Modern Syriac. 

The Four Gospels, in Modern Syrian. 637 pp. 8vo. 

The New Testament, in both Ancient and Modern Syr- 
iac, the translation being made by Dr. Perkins from the Pe- 
shito, with the Greek differences in the margin. 829 pp. 4to. 

Scripture Help or Manual, in Modern Syriac. 192 
pp. 8vo. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, in Modern Syriac. 712 
pp. 8vo. 

Questions on Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, in Mod- 
ern Syriac. 99 pp. 

Second Scripture Manual, and a larger Hymn Book, 
in Modern Syriac. 131 pp. 8vo. 

The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain, in Modern Syriac. 
70 pp. 8vo. 

The Young Cottager, in Modern Syriac. 98 pp. 8vo. 

Smaller Arithmetic, in Modern Syriac. 24 pp. 8vo. 

Larger Arithmetic, in Modern Syriac. 192 pp. 8vo. By 
Mr. Stocking. 

A Geography, in Modern Syriac. 802 pp. 8vo. By Dr. 
Wright. 

The Lord's Prayer, Ten Commandments and Cate- 
chism for Children, in Modern Syriac. 78 pp. 8vo. 

A Spelling Book, in Modern Syriac. 64 pp. 8vo. 

The Old Testament, in both Ancient and Modern Syriac, 
the latter being translated from the Hebrew by Dr. Perkins. 
1051 pp. large 4to. 

Spelling Book, with Scripture Readings, in Modern 
Syriac. 160 pp. 8vo. 



The Eays op Light, a monthly periodical, devoted to 
Religion, Education, Science and Miscellanies. Fourth vol- 
ume now in progress. 

In press, an edition of the New Testament in Modern 
Syriac, and Baxter's Saint's Rest. 

Ready for the press, Scripture Tracts, of the American 
Tract Society, and Green Pastures, an English work, con- 
sisting of a text of Scripture, with a practical exposition, 
for each day in the year. 

Our schools have been gradually increasing in number, 
till the present year. "We now have about eighty village- 
schools and flourishing Male and Female Seminaries. Of 
course, the number of intelligent readers is rapidly on the 
increase, and the modern language is assuming a permanent 
form. It should still, however, be considered as imperfect. 
It is difficult to give in a precise manner either its orthogra- 
phy, its etymology or its syntax, because the language is not 
to-day just what it was yesterday, nor just what it will be 
to-morrow. Until the publication of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, there was no standard of usage. It was difficult to say 
which dialect should have the preference. The same uncer- 
tainty in a measure still remains. If we assume that the 
dialect which is nearest to Ancient. Syriac should be the 
atandard, this will necessarily be unintelligible to a large 
portion of the people. We generally use the language in 
our books which is spoken on the plain of Oroomiah, unless 
there are obvious reasons for variation in a particular case. 

Rev. Mr. Holladay, one of our missionary associates, pre- 
pared a very briefj though excellent sketch of the grammar 
of the Modern Syriac, about the year 1840. He also aided 
much in translating works for tne press. His health and 
that of his family obliged him in 1845 to leave us for Amer- 
ica, where he still resides, near Charlottesville, Va.* 

Much time has been bestowed on the preparation of the 
following grammar ; although, as it has been written with 
indifferent health and amid the pressure of missionary duties 
and cares, it has not been subjected to so thorough revision 
as it would have been under other circumstances. The 
Syriac has been written by Deacon Joseph, our translator, 

9 

* Mr. Holladay has kindly consented to superintend the printing of this 
grammar. Coioc. of Pdbl. 
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who has had much experience in labor of this kind, and is 
perfectly familiar with the grammar of the Ancient Syriac. 

My design has been to trace up the language, as now 
spoken, to the Ancient Syriac, and I presume no reader will 
complain of the frequent references made to Hoflman's large 
and valuable grammar. As some may find occasionally 
Ancient Syriac words written in a manner different from 
that to which they are accustomed, it may be well to sug- 
gest that the Syriac of the Jacobites, which has generally 
been the Syriac of European grammars, differs somewhat 
from the Syriac of old Nestorian books. The latter are of 
course the standard with us. 

It may seem unnecessary to some to link in the Hebrew 
with the Modern Syriac, and I have had myself many doubts 
about the expediency of doing it. But, considering how 
many Hebrew scholars there are in America, who would 
take pleasure in glancing over the following pages, and how 
few of them are at home in Ancient Syriac, it seemed to me 
not inappropriate to adopt the course I have. The refer- 
ences to Nordheimer's Hebrew Grammar certainly add little 
to the size of the work, even if they do not at all increase 
the interest of the reader. 

Every thing serving to develop the Ancient Aramean of 
these regions is worthy of investigation. And it has occur- 
red to me, as not at all unlikely, that the Nestorians use 
many words, and perhaps grammatical forms, in their daily 
intercourse, which have never found their way into gram- 
mars and lexicons, and yet are very ancient, and owe their 
origin to the Aramean, which was once so extensively spo- 
ken in Persia and made even the court-language. — Ezra 4 : 
7,8. 

I at first designed to give in an appendix an outline of 
the Jews' language as now spoken in this province. It is 
nearly allied to the Modern Syriac, and Jews and Nestorians 
can understand each other without great difficulty. But 
whether these languages had a common origin, within the 
last few centuries, or whether they are only related through 
the Ancient Syriac and Ancient Chaldee, we have not yet 
the means of determining. The discussion of this subject, 
which is necessarily omitted now, may be resumed hereafter, 

D. T. Stoddard. 

Oroomiah, Persia, July, 1853. 
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THE ALPHABET. 



The letters of the alphabet are the same in number and 
bear the same names as in the Ancient Syriac, and generally 
have the same power. New forms, however, have been 
given to V*> 9> •> and X, as will appear by the following 
table. 



Initial. 



Medial. 



Final. 



9 

91 

o 






V 



* 



D 



Initial. 



Medial. 



Final. 



(Before final I? O' 
( sometimes $ ** 



t 



4 

a 

m 



X 



<W $ Before final I? «l 
"( sometimes \ A& 



The Estrangela is still employed by the Nestorians for the 
title-pages of books and other occasional uses. 

The letters 2, >, f , <g and a, are never united with the 
succeeding letters, cj and O are occasionally written in 

* * is used in some manuscripts as initial, medial, or final. The game may 
be said of 2 : bat % can only be used as a final letter, or at the end of a sylla- 
ble ; never as an initial letter. £ and 2 are used indifferently according to the 
fancy of the writer. a. l. h. 

vol. v. 2 
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connection with the next letter : of with 2 and O ; O with 2, 
A, to, & and X. 

9, Jk», a, A, 4, X, are susceptible of aspiration as in the 
ancient language. A large point above the letter (daghesh 
lene of the Hebrew) which is often omitted, especially at the 
beginning of words, denotes that the letter is not aspirated 
in pronunciation. A similar point below shows that it is 
aspirated. It is to be noted, however, that 4, unaspirated, 
is written without any point. When aspirated, it is writ- 
ten ^. 

Note. — It would not be an easy matter to lay down the rules by 
which these letters are aspirated in Modern Syriac. Nor is it neces- 
My to attempt it, as the aspiration is indicated in nearly every case 
by the point below the letter. Wherever on© of these letters is 
unaspirated in a verbal root, it is unaspirated throughout the conju- 
gation, and vice vertd. 

a, when aspirated, has nearly the sound of the English 
w, sometimes inclining to v f and can hardly be distinguished 
from 6. The latter must, however, be regarded as the weaker 
consonant. Cases will be mentioned farther on, in which 
9 coalesces with the preceding vowel and loses its power as 
a consonant. 

S^, when aspirated, has the sound of gh (the Persian £), 
and is perhaps more deeply guttural than &, which seems to 
a beginner to resemble it. 

^ has the sound of the English j. Until the last two or 

three years, we used it also to express ch. See A. 

%■ 

The aspirated ^ is not much, if at all, used in the province 
of Oroomiah. In the mountains of Koordistan, its proper 
sound is that of th in these, but it is said in one or two caaes 
to have the sound of th in thin. 

Cf has a more decided And full pronunciation than the 
English h, without approaching in sound to *# (hh\ The 
latter cannot be distinguished in pronunciation from &. 
Their equivalent nearly is found in the German ch (Bach)'. 

Note. — The Nestorians pronounce *#, A, i^, etc., with much 

stress of voice, in consequence of which the sound of their language 
is at first unpleasant to an English ear. The Turkish of Northern 
Persia in this respect resembles the Syriac, and is very unlike the 
cultivated language of Constantinople, Whenever the Turkish is 
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referred to in the following pages, the reader will understand by it 
the rude Tatar dialect of this province, which has not even been re- 
duced to writing, and is therefore noted in the Syriac character. 

O, used for connecting words and clauses (the Hebrew 1), 
is pronounced nearly like oo in hood, but with % more rapid 
enunciation. 

9 or X is equivalent to z in azure, or s in pleasure. These 
characters are rarely used. 

A, unaspirated, has often the sound of k in kind, as pro- 
nounced by Walker, a y being quickly inserted After k. 

tk has tne sound of ch in cherry and rich. 

x is sometimes pronounced like to, when it precedes S or 
£, e.g. 9A&2, a store-room; mv^, to stagger; MIX, 
Zazy; 9J&M, to swagger, etc. So in Persian. So in Eng- 
lish in the words imbitter, impatient, to is also occasionally 
written instead of &, as JiAtoTl, sound being regarded more 

than derivation. 

X, 2 and *, are readily confounded by a foreigner in cer- 
tain connections, but are at once distinguished by a native. 

We may take as an illustration 2)b*2, the hand, and 2jiX, a 

feast; or J*2X, a^, and Il>\, mud. The difference in these 

words may «eem slight, but, unless the ear is trained to make 
nice distinctions, a foreigner will be often misunderstood, 
even if he does not fall into ludicrous blunders. 

^ has been used more or less to represent the /and ph of 
other languages, but, as the Nestorians pronounce this sound 
with difficulty, and it never occurs in words truly Syriac, we 
have for some years past dropped it in our books. i| coa- 
lesces with certain vowels, as hereafter stated. 

<g. — When this letter is used, the syllable fills the mouth, 
as it were, more than when is used. 

£. — A very hard k, which can be represented by no anal- 
ogy in English. 

X, when unaspirated, is equivalent to the English t. +j 
is a narder t, ana sounded farther back in the mouth, x, if 
aspirated, has the sound of th in thick. This aspiration, so 
common in the ancient language, is quite lost on the plain 
of Oroomiah, but is retained in Kooroistan. 
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VOWELS. 




Name*. Notation, 


.Power. 


iLiJl Ptahha 4" 


a in hat. 


ihh$ Zkapa ~ 


a in father. 


IOX& U&£f Zlama (long) — 


j between e in cfate 
( and a in hate. 


ixB l*fc£f Zlama (short) -7 


i in jnn. 


JL»M B'wahha O 


in note. 


2g& BVSsa 


00 in 2>ow. 


l>it n Hhwasa * 


e in me. 



Note. — The names of — and — in Ancient Syriac grammars are 
just the reverse of those here given, but, as it seems more proper to 
call — hard, the Nestorians follow the usage noted above. 

P'tahha has generally the sound of short and close a. In 
the great majority of cases, when a consonant follows it 
(excepting 2, «f, X, and cases specified on pp. 10, 11), which 
has a vowel of its own, that consonant is doubled in pro- 
nunciation, e. g. %*}, these; 1&\, a wave; h^~5~, true; 
where ft, 4 and a are each doubled. 

Note 1. — There is no doubt that at least the Eastern Syrians for- 
merly used the daghesh forte, though, as now, without any distin- 
riishing mark. Compare Hoflman's Grammar of the Ancient Syriac, 
17, Annot. 1. Assemann states that in many cases _*_ is followed 
by a dagheshed letter, but this is not the usage now, except in 

^frTi* and t Yl^ r, and then with questionable propriety. 

Note 2. — It is perhaps unnecessary to state that 2, 91 and X, are 
letters too weak to receive the daghesh. The usage is the same in 
the Hebrew. Unlike the Hebrew, however, the Modern Syriac may 

double *# and ft, and does so constantly, e. g. >Vm>3, to envy; jnnfrP, 

n 1 i» 1 

to make alive; pronounced respectively bahh-hhul, m&hh-hhee. So 
too iNftni^, to wallow; &A, deaf; pronounced garril^ karra. 



n 1 
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Note 3. — A few words, such as %j09u#, liOTll, ^jV^I (the 

first syllable) and 2x*&bX, derived from the ancient language, are 

exceptions to the above rule. The sound of -|- in these words is like 
that of JL, and the following consonant is not doubled. 

Ptahha is lengthened, when followed by 2, 91 or X, as in 
the second syllable of 1aJm», where -J- is to be pronounced 

like -*-. So in 2acV3, light; JLUkM, an arm; *UXa, a serf. 

Sometimes the sound of -',- in a mixed syllable, beside the 
cases hereafter specified, nearly approaches that of short u, 

e. g. 2aX2, pronounced uthra or utra. 

Zkapa has properly the sound of a m father, but, in order 
to give uniformity to the spelling of like forms, occasional 
deviations have been made from this rule. Thus, we have 

fc£0Ub9, 1 may heal; *£GT, I may be; *V&, I may read or 

call, although in the first ±- has nearly the sound of e in met, 
in the second, the sound of a in father, and in the third, the 
sound of a in ball. 

Note 1. — It will thus be seen that the Nestorians have what Hoff- 
man (§ 11, 3} properly calls the more elegant pronunciation of -*-. 
So far as we Know, this vowel is never pronounced by them as long o. 

Note 2. — It may here be remarked, once for all, that several seri- 
ous difficulties are in the way of an orthography which shall per- 
fectly represent the sound of each word. Many words, as, for in- 
stance, &9I and Jctf, have a different sound from what they had 
formerly ; and yet, for the sake of etymology, it is considered impor- 
tant to retain the original spelling. It is often a matter of much 
doubt how far we are permitted to go in defacing the escutcheon of 
words, and obliterating all traces of their ancestry. One who had 
not fully considered the subject, might often think we were arbitrary, 
where good reasons for a variation may be assigned ; e. g. Anc. 

»*£, "pXJB, Modern »££, "?M. 

The difficulty is still greater in regard to words which have been 
transferred from other languages, the Turkish, the Persian, the 
Koordish, and the Arabic. Even if we were thoroughly acquainted 
with these languages, as we are not, the words derived from them in 
Modern Syriac are often completely disguised, and years pass before 
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we successfully trace out their origin. Others are more or less cor- 
rupted, though not properly made over ; and still others retain very 
much of their original form and sound. In the latter case, we intend 
always to refer to the language from whence they came, to ascertain 
the true spelling. 

The varieties in dialect present another obstacle not easily sur- 
mounted. As familiarity is acquired with the language spoken, in 
all the dialects, reasons are often found for changing orthography 
which was supposed to be definitely settled. 

Long Zlama. — The sound of -r is not exactly that of long 
e, nor of long a, but something between these sounds, ap- 
proaching a little nearer to that of e than of a. 

Short Zlama. — This vowel, though generally i, sometimes 
approaches in sound to e. When followed by X, its sound 

resembles —, e. g. ^hdAktttX, hear. 

The same rule which has been mentioned for the doubling 

of a consonant after ~, applies also to —. Thus in >S3, a 

bear ; U&O, a hoof; JiX, smoke ; the 9, to and ft, are re- 

spectively doubled in pronunciation. The fact that the 
daghesh must always, as in Hebrew, be preceded by a short 
vowel, needs no explanation. 

It may be well to state, under this head, that Of, j» and X 
occasionally admit of daghesh forte in the Ancient Syriac, 
after a short vowel, but not a. 

R'w&hha. — This is long 0, but is often undistinguishable in 
pronunciation from 6, which has the sound of 00 in poor, 

but at times inclines also to the sound of long 0. When — ' 

precedes, O should follow; when -7- precedes, O should 
follow. ' 

Note, 1. — As the Nestorians generally use and O, especially in 

the neighborhood of Mosul, there is no doubt that the former corres- 
ponds to *\ in Hebrew, and the latter to sj. 

Note 2. — Unlike 1 in Hebrew, is so far an essential part of the 
vowel, that the latter cannot be written without it The same re- 
mark may be made of .* in hhwdsa. 

Note 3. — Hoffman, § 13, 4, speaks of these vowels as sometimes 
#, but the Nestorians know no such usage. In the examples he 

adduces, ^4ft ,]M*»2 ,Vo\*< ,Aoi^0 etc., the sound is as 
given above. 
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Hhwdsa. — This is in sound like a very long e in English. 
The .* has sometimes belonging to it another vowel, in 
which case it performs the double office of a consonant (y) 

and a fulcrum for hhwasa, e. g. £*++*, thought, pronounced 

Kh&yal; m>, of us, pronounced deyan. The word A*2, in 

which the etymology is preserved, is sounded thus : It. In 
the perfect participle feminine, 1st Class, we have, for ex- 
ample, fo j ^ i fr V^, braided, pronounced as if written IdKAfrV^. 
And so of similar cases. 

Note l.« — After 7-, * is silent This mode of spelling, adopted from 
the ancient language, has been in a great measure dropped. Thus, 

we now write ^K>*OC7, you may be, for ^xl*60f ; ^K-tJL*, 

you may see, for +$K*%*+, etc But fc>VMlT1 and some other 

words transferred from Ancient Syriac, retain their original form. 

Note 2. — There is a sheva in common use, as in Hebrew, though 
without any distinctive mark. Sometimes there are two attached to 

two successive letters, e. g. **GfG&\&%, that in his heart, pro- 

nounced (TVUbboo. In a few cases the mark called in Ancient Syriac 

]a^C&£0 and placed above the line (Hoff. § 19, 1), has been used 

for this purpose, but it is now dropped, as it is of no practical use to 
ourselves or the natives. The ear soon becomes so trained that it 
instinctively gives the sheva where it is called for. No one who has 

spoken Syriac two months would think of pronouncing jlfrflL, fuel, 



ydkdana, but, as a matter of course, yeVdana. So 1S0J&&*, yd- 

cobh. Compare the Hebrew £p9^ . 

The sheva was no doubt employed by the Nestorians of old, 
though, so far as we can judge from the disposition of the vowels in 
the ancient language, with less frequency than in the modern. Those 
grammarians who, according to Hoffman (§ 15, Annot), wish to class 
44 inter absurdos " any who speak of a sheva in Ancient Syriac, should 
properly themselves be classed there. 
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MODIFICATION OF VOWEL-SOUNDS. 

The letters *#, jy, X, 5 and A, and, to a considerable ex- 
tent, also A, to and ft, modify the sound of some of the vow- 
els which are connected with them in the same syllable. 
The general tendency of these letters is to make the vowels 
joined with them somewhat like short u, though this is not 
the uniform effect. As it is essential to a correct pronun- 
ciation that this subject be understood, some examples will 
here be given to illustrate it. The sounds of course cannot 
be perfectly represented in English. Observe that a— a in 
hate; d=a in saw; a, without a mark over it, =a in father ; 
a=a in hat; ee, at the end of words, = 7-. In some cases -7- 
may more properly be represented by simple e. e=*. 

1. These letters with -)-, *fc. X tou*, fifty, pronounced hhurn- 




she; yt\y\, turtum, to murmur; h**X, umman, with us ; 
>, mustar, a ruler for parallel lines ; 2-tt*, nukka, a 
whale. Also with to and a : uJtptokto, mumfe. let them cause 
to reach ; ^SL»9bto, Muryam, Mary. 

2. With -£-, XMbi#, hhudrit, thou mayest walk about; 
au^S, butna, she may conceive ; 4jA*, ewukh, we are ; 2-*&to, 

Murya, the Lord ; iwxo, kiir'yana, a reader. 

These letters very often give -*- the sound of d. Thus 
we have ]\ >*, hhdtee, he may sin ; ?t^, fcMee, he may con- 
ceal ; ?%AV\, ^fooZa ; a street ; 1^^, s4? ee > he may strain ; 

%bdB, kdree, he may read ; Jtoft, rdma, high. 

3. With —, no effect is generally produced. 

4. With -Tj the vowel sound is in most cases u : i*n*#, 

hhushte, I went ; i^V^ pdlut, he may go out ; fidO&X, usra, 
ten ; ("*&£**, Musreen, Egypt ; ?S>rt4, p'kudlee, he com- 
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manded ; }a&& rumlee, he rose ; XMM6&, toomumma, com- 
pleted. But X following --, lengthens it into -7-. 

5. O and O are affected rarely, if at all. 

6. ^ is in many cases unchanged. When, however, these 
letters are followed by ^ or ^ coalescing in the preceding 

vowel -7- (see next section under * -7-), the vowel-sound is 
not generally a simple one, as in other cases, but resembles 

the sound of ei in height, e. g. 3^*V, teira, a bird ; ?1iV t 

eina, a fountain, an eye ; Iftua, keisa, a tree. So with ■» : 

UU0, keimat, a price ; ?*»\, teina, mud. 



FURTHER MODIFICATION OF SIMPLE VOWELS. 

1. a 4".— P'tahha followed by a has the sound of 5, e. g. 
Al9f , zona, time ; ftblV, gora, a husband. 

2. O -7-. — Ftahha followed by O does not often occur; 
never in our more recent books. But, wherever found, it has 

nearly the sound of 0, e. g. »£bXX*&, totishoon, search ye, 

now written ^pJ^ti^X, See J& -4-. 

3. * -7-. — This has in general the sound of ey in they, e. g. 
U^*2, eyga, then ; y**2, eyrie, which of the two ; fc*a, beyta, a 

house ; ?.VA, feyfee, the night ; JVhT, sheyna, peace. Excep- 
tions, for the sake of etymology, are Ja^i, where, pronoun- 
ced eka; *ViA = lit, there is not; *->2 = akh, as. *wfcU&, 

a capital city, is pronounced nearly peitahht. Compare also 
what is said above of *», i^, etc., followed by *. 

4. ^ ! . — P'tahha followed by ^ has a sound varying be- 
tween ow in wold?, and 0, e. g. wCffcX^ia, Vnowshoo or 6V10- 
$Aoo, by himself; i*dtn^i, Nowtate, Naphtali. 

VOL. V. 3 
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5. a -*-, * -*-. — Zkapa before 9 or * has the sound of 5, and 
is not distinguishable in the modern from 9 -f , e. g. 

o-de, they may do ; **5bSX, o-re, they may enter ; 

Yosip, Joseph ; l*0©f, hoya, she may be ; *f &V», goza, a wal- 
nut ; «•?, dora, a generation. 

6. * - 1 -. — Zkapa before .* has the sound of ey in they, and 

often does not differ from .* -J-, e. g. *fc*OCf, weyta, being ; 

y&L»Sb0, kreyta, reading. In such cases, * may also have a 

vowel of its own, and be sounded like our y, e. g. JpdOift, 

»* 

k'seyyatee, covers. 

7. 9-r, • — ? ^~r- — Short zlama before 9, O, or ^ has a 
• . . * 

sound nearly like that of ew in Lewis, e. g. 1*9*, honey, not 

exactly divsha nor doosha; %!&&, straw, not ftima nor toona; 
iflftftVii.ttOl tfii ocean; ]*2U&Ob0, a Ourenian; UDMtAObB, 
Cyprus; V>30£, g-utci, etc. 

8. * -r. — This has been alluded to in a preceding note. 
See under Hhwfisa. 

9. ^O. — If O is followed by ^ the latter has either no 
effect on the syllable, or the sound is nearly that of ui in 
ruin, e. g. JfcX^oa, a winnowing fan, pronounced rooshta 
(nearly). 

It may be stated as a general rule, that *#, X and a, prefer 
the vowel -j-, as in the ancient language and the Hebrew. 



SOME PECULIARITIES OF 2, 0f, O, .» AND X. 

2. — It has already been mentioned that 2 quiesces occasion- 
ally in -r, and lengthens it. It quiesces far more frequently 

in -*-, as in the final syllable of i**V„ great, and a multi- 
tude of other words. 2 may also quiesce in — , as in the 
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last syllable of plurals, and in O, *, — . When it follows 
the latter, it lengthens it into — ' At times the 2 in such 
cases falls out, as in the preterite of verbs of final 2, e. g. 

iA^»mS2m, I poured. 

When 2 is preceded by a letter without a vowel, but has 
one of its own, it has a tendency to give its vowel-sound to 

the preceding letter, and rest in it ; e. g. M&, to be pro- 

nounced not Vennee, but bennee. So 2of]LS = baha. So in 
Hebrew (Nordheimer's Grammar, § 88, 3). Compare also in 
regard to 2, Hoff. § 31, 3. 

Gf. — In the suffix wCffO, neither CI nor .* is sounded. At 

the end of words CI is generally quiescent, as in the Hebrew ; 
and we often feel at liberty, e. g. in words introduced from 
other languages, to substitute 2 for it, as really a better rep- 
resentative of the sound. This may account for our writing 

the verb OJ**, Oji**, he is, she is, Jj**, }L. 

6. — This may be, and is rarely, the initial letter of a verbal 
root. It is found often as the middle radical, and sometimes 

at the end. Take, for example, JioJio, to wail; tS6X, to 
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repent; and *V*, to reprove; in all which cases it retains its 



full consonant power. In OOC7, which is thus written for 
etymology's sake, the final o is not sounded, and the word 

is to be pronounced as if 2007. 

*. — This letter, when following O, does not flow into the 

vowel-sound, but has a sound of its own resembling short 

e, e. g. 2 fr .itt V , a wall, pronounced gooeda. Compare Hoff. 

§ 12, 1, and vj^ J and similar words in Hebrew. 

X may in certain cases be treated as a quiescent, the Mod- 
ern Syriac agreeing in this respect with the Ancient, though 
in such cases it affects the vowel-sound, e. g. u\V lflL X . / 

I H 

heard. Here, too, X admits a vowel which y cannot take in 

Hebrew. So 2 >aia , doing. 

Some letters are otiant in Modern Syriac, being generally, 
if not always, those retained for the sake of etymology, e. g. 

* in Jkli2, u\ a V^ , etc. 
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The representation given above of the sounds of the Syr- 
ian language differs from that often made in grammars of 
the Ancient Syriac, e. g. Hoff. § 12, 3. There is, however, 
reason to suppose that the Nestorians understand the pro- 
nunciation of their language better than it is possible for 
European scholars to understand it. The Ancient and the 
Modern Syriac are now pronounced nearly according to the 
same rules, and there has probably been no essential change 
in these rules, especially in Koordistan, for a thousand years. 

tXlkana. 

An oblique mark drawn over a letter, not under, as in the 
Jacobite Syriac, shows that a letter is not sounded, e. g. 

^£92, pronounced azin ; ]^L»9^0, pronounced m'cfeta. Oc- 
casionally, other diacritical marks are used, as in the words 
^0, ^9, which are explained in grammars of the ancient 
language. 

ACCENT, 

It is almost a universal rule, that the primary accent is on 
the penult, and the secondary accent on the pre-antepenult. 
So strong is the tendency in this direction that a beginner 
in English will come ana ask for the Pee-po'v-day, meaning 
by this the little book called a Peep of Day" It is, however, 
to be noted that, in the pronunciation of vefbs, the auxiliary 

%AVf is considered, in the subjunctive mood, an essential part 
of the word, though written separately. Thu«, in Ia&I /hi, 

he might come, IA&I ^&t9, I might Vess, the accent is respec* 
tively on the syllables IX and b&. So too when the pro- 
nounB £2, etc., are suffixed, e. g. l& 2**# Via, I tvill see; 
C|^ A3* *i, if he seize him; where the accent is respeo* 
tively on the syllables 2f and J1S. Compare %u bJaol of An- 
cient Syriac, which takes the accent on a£». The auxiliaries 
*£L*, VuL^, etc., do not follow this rule, e. g. 



ti it 
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lam ashamed, has the accent on the syllable 2*#, as if 
were not written. 

PUNCTUATION. 

Our system of punctuation is imperfect, compared with 
that of the Englisn. The only characters we have intro- 
duced, which are not found in the Ancient Syriac (Hoff. 
§ 23, 1), are the Greek semicolon inverted, as the sign of a 
question, the note of exclamation, and the parenthesis. 

NESTORIAN MANUBCBIPTS. 

Manuscript works among the Nestori&ns are sometimes 
very beautifully written, and the best type can never ex- 
ceed, and perhaps not even rival, them in elegance. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 



PRONOUNS. 

1. Separate Personal Pronouns. 

&1, I (m. and £). *L~l ot y**#i, We. 

s t*l or Jill, Thou (m.). .«. » > i* > 

. , '. *\ ', ^>n-2 or ^fto1CU#2, You. 

Jh*2 or >*2, Thou (f.). 

'- He, it. # 

*"' «*2, They. 

i*CT, She, it. ' 

Note. — It will be observed that there is no distinction of gender 
in the second and third persons plural. Not so in the ancient lan- 
guage. 

These personal pronouns, with the exception of oof, Jbt 
and u*2, are not used in the objective case. And these, 

especially the first two, are generally accompanied by the 
noun to which they refer. Compare the usage in the An- 
cient Syriac with »£b&2 and f*2 (Hoff. § 41, S), and in He- 
brew (Nordh. § 859, f note). 

Note. — OCT and i*CT are sometimes spoken, both in the nominative 
and objective cases, as if written *£*2 and ^*i 

2. Demonstrative Pronouns. 

These are 20f2, this (m. and £), OCT, that (m.), Jcf, that(i), 
111, these (m. andf.), and u*2, those (m. and f.). 
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Remarks. 

1. It is probable that %ll is a corruption of the ancient *££CT, 

uAOf, and u*i of +$*bl, uAOf. See, for the distinction made by 

the Maronites in these words, Hoff. § 41, Ann. 4. It will be remem- 
bered that some personal pronouns are also used for demonstratives 
in the ancient language. 

2. In Tekhoma, the people say JjftftOf for this, and 20f]jft60f for 
that. On the plain of Oroomiah, the first of these is used for that, 

and the other for that yonder. In Bootan they say 2*l2 for these, 
and lOfOAi for those. Whenever Bootan is referred to, it may be 

be remembered that it is at the western extremity of Koordistan, and 
farther removed from us than any other district of the Nestorians. 

The plural pronoun %ll is also sometimes prolonged in Koordis- 

tan, by the addition of 2of, 2oV*, or l*Cp, into iol*i 2oi*&2 or 
XlQI+ll, without a change of signification. 2o(l2 is heard at times 

in Oroomiah. 

There seems to be a natural tendency in language to make demon- 
stratives as emphatic as possible. Compare in Anc. Syriac J* Of O Of, 
in Hebrew SijSi, ^ &vx6g in Greek, derselbe in German, cet homme la 
in French, anci this y ere, that We in vulgar English. 

3. It is worthy of note, that the ancient feminine foof is some- 
times heard corrupted into i*^2, and that too on the plain of Oroo- 
miah. We also sometimes hear i*4tl Both i*^2 and i*4t2 are 
used with masculine as well as feminine nouns. 2^ Of is also used 

in such expressions as &» 2 J Of, it is so (it is this) ; 2*Of T1A3, on 
account of this, etc. ' 

4. 6 Of is pronounced sometimes with the sound of ow in now, 

and sometimes, and oftener, simply as long o. u»Of is pronounced 
sometimes with the sound of ay in aye, and oftener as a in fate. 
They have always, however, the sounds of 6 and a when used as 
demonstratives. 

3. Relatives. 

f is the only relative, and is of both genders and num- 
bers. So it is in the ancient language. The use of this rela- 
tive in grammatical construction will be explained in the 
Syntax. 
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4. Interrogatives. 

These are ^ or w*2d, who ? (m. and f.) (ancient bSb) ; 
J, whose? h*frO£D, what? udL»2, t^tcA of 4&e taw? (m. 






and £) (ancient &»2) ; and litt, how much, or how many? 
as in the ancient language. 

Note 1. — In one part of the plain of Oroomiah, in Salmas, in Ga- 
war, and perhaps other districts, uO^O is prononuced *&2B. w^Q^t 
is very generally contracted in vulgar usage into 30£9, *WO&B or 
0&9? especially when preceding a noun, u&to u4*2, which of them ? 
is vulgarly contracted into iminey. We hear also rarely ^2 (m. and 
f.) instead of udL»2; compare the ancient feminine form 2Bb»2. In 
Bootan, for which of the two, they say i»ftAX*2, which is no doubt a 
contraction of m£NI %*4*i. 

Note 2. — bio in the ancient language is sometimes applied to 

things. See Luke 8 : 30, ^OX ^D. So in the Hebrew Spatt5*3a ; 
but we find no such usage in Modern Syriac. 

Note 3. — The ancient }£0, what, is retained in the common idiom 

bi^ft |i1ri,r 2&B, what to thee from us ? i. e. what have we to do 

with thee ? Of course we may substitute any other suffixes. So too 

we have in daily use such expressions as %*9 yJ lAOf 2&B, what 

to me a house f i. e. of what profit to me ? %2k**Qi kS M0Cf J&B 

lg\Xj what mag be to us $o many shtept In some parts of the moun- 

11 "• * * * 

tains, 2of&B is used to denote what, i*ftO&B perhaps = i*ft2 2j). 
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5. Indefinite and Distributive Pronouns. 

These are A»A, any one, every one (vulgar ftObft, perhaps 

derived from 3t^); ^B or ^ A»A, any one, every one; 
C* A*&, each one. We often hear also 2oef& A*&, whomever, 

or whatever, you please, literally, any one that may. 

Note.— It may be hardly necessary to state that **&, as in the. 
kindred languages, is written defectively, and is to be pronounced foot. 
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6. Suffix Pronouns. 



These are few in number and simple in their form, and 
are in general the same for verbs, nouns and prepositions. 
The following is a list of them. 

a. Personal Pronouns of the Objective Case, 



7 me - ***■» > ^* us. 

^o thee (m.). , ' $ 

thee(f.). **?* ^ 



Of, i*CTO him. ^, +P&, m , . 

them. 

Of*, Cf0 her. (•*•* > ^ > *** > 

Remarks. 



The suffixes ^O and *^Cf are confined to verbs. i*OP and k*OP 

are used only in Koordistan. ^OP is a common suffix in Bootan. 
It will be seen that the suffix of the first person singular, having 
a vowel, must always be sounded, unlike the corresponding suffix of 
the ancient language. The modern differs from the ancient (Hoff. 
§ 42, Annot. 1.) also in having verbal suffixes after the third person 

plural. Beside ^ , *^Cf , we have what is equivalent to a suffix in 
the forms given farther on, under the head of Verbs with Suffixes. 

b. Possessive Pronouns. 



These are the same in form with personal suffixes of the 
objective case. Thus, for example, with J^3 a house : 



My house JfcUS Our house *^l*S j tujfcus 

J ii i i i i i 

* i ' less frequently. 

Thy house (m.)4frO*ua , „ , 

, ' Your house t^AOcUS 

Thy house (f.) uAlUfl 
His house mOWCUS 



, Their house b#*U3 
Her house €f OtUfl 



VOL. V. 
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K In the same way the suffixes are applied to the plural, e. g. 

JcLflftl9 my Iwuses, AOlUttlS thy houses, etc. When the 

noun, as in this case, terminates in a vowel sound, final 2 is 
dropped, to prevent the hiatus which would otherwise occur 
in the pronunciation. When the noun terminates in a con- 
sonant, no change is made by its reception of the suffixes. 

Note. — In our books we have often written Of as a noun-suffix for 
3d pers. sing, masc., and Of for 3d pers. sing, fern., e. g. Offc\*9 
his house, OfXU9 her house. We now substitute for these, in all 
nouns, k*0fO and Of 6 , in accordance with Oroomiah usage. O&l , 
OfJ^A) etc., retain the other suffixes. Of and b»OfO are both used in 

»' I 

Gawar; the first only in Tekhoma and Tiary. In Nochea and 
Tekhoma, we find only Of ; but, on the other hand, this is not used 

at all in Gawar. In Tekhoma and Tiary, the suffix b»0p is the 

1$ $ 

noun-suffix for 3d pers. plural. In Bootan, *^0P (m.) and b*Of* (f.). 

We, however, employ now only w as the noun-suffix of 3d pers. 

plural. We have also, in such expressions as Ifll2fr O^O&S, 

dropped the suffix which is employed both in Ancient Syriac and in 

Chaldee. (See Jahn's Grammar, § 28.) It is not in accordance with 

present usage, and we now substitute 2 for the Of. The expression 

]MOy OV^A will be referred to in the Syntax. 

Emphatic Possessive. 
Sometimes the suffix, for the sake of emphasis, is separa- 
ted from its noun by a preposition, e. g. «**> %3LS$ the father 
of me (and not of you), 4f»fe*ft £sttl the father of thee, etc. 

Note 1. — Compare iA*»ft in Ancient Syriac. This form, which is 
always emphatical in the Modern, is by no means uniformly so in 
the Ancient Syriac. (Hoff. § 122, 6.) 

Note 2. — Such forms as yjw} J«Sftfr3t», John 4 : 34, Jj 

* * ■ i» *# 

iiLa, 2 Cor. 5:19, or ^XU! ^»CU9 h-»ft *£«», Matt. 3 : 1, 
cannot properly be admitted in the Modern Syriac. It may, how* 
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ever, be remarked here, once for all, that in the translation of the Old 
Testament from the Hebrew, and of the New Testament from the 
Ancient Syriac, idioms have been designedly more or less introduced 
which are not in accordance with vulgar usage. 

7. Reciprocal Personal Pronouns. 

y*i^ myself. *J&V.or kii^ ourselves. 

^Oilk, thyself (m.). . -.^^ . * e . 

,-, ^^AOXUX.or ^OAOiX yourselves. 



aAi^ thyself (f.). 
MCfO&V^ himself. 
CTOiVt herself. 



JiliV^or uaV^ themselves. 



The word W< soul (Persian o^)» which is thus con- 
nected with the suffixes, corresponds nearly to self in Eng- 
lish. It may indeed have two different significations in the 

same sentence ; e. g. **££ 1*V my own soul, ^OiX^ iii^ 

thy own soul, etc. 

7*^1 is also used in connection with the suffixes, but with 

a different meaning. If we wish to express the ideas : " by 

myself," "by thyself," etc., 7*^1 receives the suffixes, and 

has the preposition 9 prefixed. Thus, wJF^il by myself, 

declined like *uL above. Compare the use of ?!*&* and 

VOOJJB in the Ancient Syriac (Hoff. § 127, 1), tiw and m^ in 

Hebrew (Nordh. § 873), and utoa, etc. in Chaldee (Jahn §15). 

VERBS. 

The roots of verbs in the Modern Syriac are in many cases 
identical with those of the corresponding verbs in the an- 
cient language; but the terminations and inflexions, and the 
general scheme of conjugation, are different. Indeed, it is 
interesting to observe how the Modern Syriac, like the Mod- 
ern Greek, and other languages, has broken up the original 
form of the verb, and employed new auxiliaries, both in the 
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active and passive voices. These changes will be discussed 
hereafter. It is sufficient to remark, here, that they have 
been so great that it is useless to keep up the old distinc- 
tions of ISS, 3jD| etc. ; and that the object will be better 
accomplished by classifying the verbs as now used, without 
any reference to the scheme of the verb in the ancient lan- 
guage. 

Without attempting a complete analysis of the modern 
verb, it is intended to give the paradigms of those classes 
and forms of verbs which commonly occur, both on the 
plain of Oroomiah and in the mountains of Koordistan. 

As the verb in its simplest form is always found in the 
third person singular masculine of the future, this will be 
called the root or stem, and the other forms will be derived 
from it. For greater convenience, however, we shall begin 
with the present indicative, after giving the infinitive and 
participles. 

The auxiliary and neuter verb, the verb of existence ioof 

to be, is given belo\v, inflected both positively and negatively. 

INFINITIVE, t*6cf, l+QO^ to be. 

Present Participle, X»OOfrS) Perfect Participle, t»OCf, J&-*OOf 

Being. ) Having been. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
uOl* >■!+ I am (m.). 

*$b» W I am (f.). 

XLOu> TO} Thou art (m.). 
it t i 

JhdOb* Jh&{ Thou art (f.). 

li* OCT He is. 

JmL* k*0F She is. 



i # 



4fcOb* p*+} We are. 



9*1* t^Ylrftfj You are. 



£k» tjj? They are. 
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Present Tense, negatively. 

hOl* %J> %ll I am not (m.). , , , 

* * . ., *4* 1^ k*~2 Weare not 

^9* l±Ui I am not (f.). ' •' v ' ' 



YLOb* A± till Thou art not (m.). , , , 

, * •• ' ^OXUi^ i^n-^ Youarenot 

JXLOJ }Jt JlUl Thou art not (£> •' ' 

li** li> OCT He is not , 

" / . Jl* *V u*2 They are not 

X*~ X± wOf She is not •' 

Note. — In these forms, * has a vowel (hhwasa), whenever pre- 
ceded by a consonant ; when preceded by a vowel, it receives talkana. 

OCT is an exception, as it is followed by }L. Otherwise, the rule 
seems to be universal. '* ' 

When * has talkana over it, it still comes in for its share in the 
pronunciation, changing the character of the vowel which precedes it. 

Thus, kdOL* ill is pronounced as if written bAnil, tA* JDVIVmI 

as if fcd0uJ3>&9, etc., the * coalescing with the preceding -'-. (See 

previous remarks on the sound of * -*-.) The auxiliary %AVJ is some- 

times written }ACT, and sometimes Jbop, and the same remarks 
apply to this * also. ' 

In some mountain-districts, >W» is used for Al**, and inBootan t*^, 

through all the conjugation of the verbs. Thus, \\L ?\^ V A,*t 

or t*^ ?V|iVTi*1 they art going out ; JJLt %*\%S1 or yJ jL»*tX9 

they are coming, etc. 

Imperfect Tense. 

%&Gf +$Z ixl I was (m.). * x , , , 

©OCT ^Aj fcl**f We were. 

iacr ^ 24 i was (f.). 

lOCf YLOu Til* Thou wast (m.). „ , , . 

OO^^TU^OZW You were. 
iftOT JfcldOb* JVli; Thou wast (f.). ' ' 



t i 
f s 



AOOP OCf He was. 

., , m ©OCT mJ* They were. 

ZOOf k+Vf She was. ' 
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Imperfect Tense, negatively. 



£6 ^liiil l r*f not 

*"* -T *7 ^ (■*> a * fc _^ ^ *J We were 



rkar Vv^T l\ Jtiil Thou wast ' ' n0L 

AACf JLJt 0Cf He was not 

? '' . 00^f }J> **lj They were not 

%&Ql %J> i*0F She was not 



i« # 



There is generally an elision in the pronunciation of this 
tense, which is so very prevalent that we can hardly call it 

a vulgarity. The final 2 of the pronoun ill in the first per- 
son singular, and the letters o* are not sounded. Thus, we 
have the pronunciation anin wa, anan wa. So when any 

other word which ends in a vowel precedes «£b» ; for exam- 
ple, £•& »£b* 1&\ I was there, is pronounced tdmin wa. 

This elision is not confined to the first person singular. In 
the second person, the sound is atit wa, atdt wa, and in the 
first person plural dhhnanukh wa. 

Oi the negative form, the first person singular is pro- 
nounced (ana) levin wa, leyan wa; the second person, leyit 
wa, leyat wa; and the first person plural, leyulch wa. 

Preterite Tense. 
u^OCf ill I was (m. and f.). *J>0&l t&*#{ We were. 



KASocrVl^ Thou wast (m.). , 

', \ J, ^AoJioor «£1U4 You were. 

uJX&OCf JxiiJ. Thou wast (f.). " ' ' 

JLJtO^f OOf He was. , f 

*\ m ^itt^ uJ* They were. 

JJtOCf fc-OT She was. ' ' 
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Preterite Tense, negatively. 

The negative is formed by inserting uL (not £») between 
the pronoun and the verb, in all the persons and in both 
numbers, e. g. £»0^f }Jt OCT he was not 



* * 



Note. — When t»60f is not used as an auxiliary, it has the sig- 
nification / became, I was born (comp. ylvofiai). A similar remark ap- 
plies to the perfect and pluperfect tenses. ^ACT , thus employed, is 
conjugated as a verb with final 2, having for its present, *^# 2*00^9 
I am becoming; and for its imperfect, JjftOf *^i# i*O0VS I was be- 

M M 

coming. 

Perfect Tense. 

^Ol» ]I»Odf 1*4 I have been (m.). ' i W h 

X' &L«tf # I have been (f.). ^ &* *~ • *~" 

f 

\% a ' * **.A V.y Thou hast 

^T^otrTW been ( m -> iVC l»0* &ui Yo " have 

ft iloCf Off He has been. ^ ^ ^ ^ . 
^ &-0CT Miff She has been. " ' been * 



Perfect Tense, negatively. 
X± is to be inserted before hoJ, and £ocf comes last in 

order. We thus have %**Gl *A* 1* J**. This is inflected 

regularly, except that there is some elision, which has been 
spoken of uncfer the Imperfect Tense. Pronounce let/in 
weya, etc. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
* mm -1? , ^* been ( m -^k^ - -i ' i *£r ; V We had 
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Her Jtul. %** Jfaft, ^u had 8t , , You ^ ^ 



* S- m.' * 



Um ;-©cr oer He had been. , . Th had 

- < - ■ She had ••«i-°W^ been. 



.> j^. -> 



1DCT fc-oer -« "beeT 

Pluperfect Tense, negatively. 

1j> is to be inserted before uOu, and jUO^f to be placed 

last. We thus have JL*O07 JL&Cf mOu ]Jt. The direct form is 

to be pronounced weyin wa, welan wa, weyit wa, wetat wa, and 
the first person plural wlyiikh wa. The negative form is to 
be pronounced leyin wa weya, leyan iva wetci, etc. 

Note. — In Tekhoma, the people say XftCf ZAC7, which corre- 
sponds in form nearly to the ancient pluperfect ; but they use it 
rather as an imperfect. 

Future Tense. 

uftOT^ia Xl% I shall be (mA , , . , , 

r . " AOCf 113 *%*4 We shallbe. 

^OCT 113 Jl«? I shall be (f.). " ' ' 

^lAor ^is Vui Thou wilt 

. » "** " . '•» J?u ^u ^UOtf^.ifcW You will be. 
b*n*9V7 «a »*u« be f.> 



%mk \l3 OCT He will be. , - 

,< f " m btOOf *13 »&? They will be. 

UOOT \l3 JcT She will be. ' " ' 



Future Tense, negatively. 

This is ^&07 J^ X*& inflected as above in the different per- 
sons and in both numbers. 

Note. — As this future in Syriac is rarely, if ever, used to express 
determination, but denotes only simple futurity, " shall " is employed 
to translate it in the first person, and "will" in the second and third. 
/ will be, that is, / am determined to be, would fye expressed by some 

intensive, as, e. g. ^&07 *13 a Of. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 



u&Cf I may be (m.l 

', * 

^•OCf I may be (f.). 

*LftOF Thou mayest be (mA 

OOf Thou mayest be (f.). 

lOOf He may be. 
#* 

jUOCf She may be. 



^OOf We may be. 



.OuVrfOdf You may be. 



btOCf They may be. 



Note 1. — The pronouns will hereafter be omitted before the dif- 
ferent tenses, and in all the paradigms. 

Note 2. — This tense with j\ and ^Jt is often very much clipped 
in pronunciation. Thus we hear %6Vf ]Jt, %&&! U±, 2*6CT )■>, 

t#O0T %J>, etc. 

•» 

Imperfect or Pluperfect Tense. 

loCTuftCr I mights or might 

f „ ," , ' OOOf AOOf We might be, etc. 

JjftCT b*OCf I might be, etc. (f.). 

skgfr VaA Thou mightest, 

etc. (m.). * ^- ^ifcuoqf You mhrht be, etc. 

Ia6 JVLocr T mi S hte8t > ^f*~^ luunuguiuc,^. 

• etc* v.1*)* 

>L£0f ZACf He might, etc. ,, y ,, 

i t ' f 6 OOf b*0€f They might be, etc 

JiftOf 1*6 Of She might, etc. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
w60f Be thou (m. and f.). *££06Of Be ye or you. 

General Remarks. 

The preceding verb not only may be an auxiliary to other verba, 
but is sometimes an auxiliary to itself, e. g. in the imperfect, signi- 
vol. v. 6 
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fying i" was becoming — JjftOf *^# JL*O0|9. So too in the expression 

1*0 Of IbOf lOCf ^Jt +k if he should not be, or #* Ae Aai no/ foen, 
« i< // 

6orw. 

It may be difficult to account for the precise form of uOl*, 

etc. It seems, however, pretty clear that they are made up of O, the 

principal letter in lOCf , the old verb of existence, or, better, of 6 of 

the pronoun OC7 , which was used so much in the Anc. Syriac to ex- 
press the idea of existence, having the talkana on it (H. § 121, 2, c), 
and fragments of the personal pronouns. See in this connection a very 
interesting statement of the relation of the corresponding pronoun 
KJjil to the corresponding verb iril in Heb. (N. §647), from which 
it seems certain that they had a common origin. It is not so easy 
to say whence comes the * which precedes. In Bootan, they use for 

the second person plural present ^€rXL*OVJ, which gives us a *. It 

can hardly be doubted that V^*+ and JjL» are really Cf*» and Cf*». 

As to >U-», it is probably a fragment of ^0&2. Compare the an- 

cient »Ai2 *6£C7 with the modern \±m> i*&2. The resemblance in 
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sound is very striking, and the signification identical. 

CLASSES OF VERBS. 

There are two great classes of verbs in the Modern Syriac, 
which are always distinguished from each other by their 
mode of inflection, and sometimes by their general signifi- 
cation. Each class embraces several varieties. These vari- 
eties might indeed be designated as distinct classes ; but it 
is thought best to enumerate only two classes, because the 
general resemblance to these leading forms is discoverable 
in all the other varieties. 

Class I. Regular Verb. 

The first and most numerous class of verbs has almost 

invariably but three radical letters, as iVVift, JDX&, 9AA, 

the verbs which respectively denote "to go out," "to finish," 
and "to support" or "prop." The peculiarity in the mode 
of conjugating runs through nearly all the tenses. Verbs 
of this class are usually, though by no means uniformly, 
intransitive. 
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Let us take as a model, JBX3, which signifies to finish 
(intransitive). 



INFINITIVE, UBXBJ* to finish. 



Pre$ent Participle, |fl1bn*l ) Per/. Participle, 



- > 



Finishing. ) Having finished. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
mOl» i d T b fl^ l I am finishing (m.). 

I am finishing (f.). ^^ ♦ finlshin g- 



* •<• «*^» 



VLOJ ?jJ*&S Thou art finishing (mA 

JhiJ XOX^S Thou art finishing (f.). - finishing. 
^ idaAa He is finishing. They m 

^J t0l^3 She is finishing. - ^"^ 

The present tense of this class is always formed by prefix- 
ing the present participle to the present tense of the verb 
of existence, in its several numbers and persons. The pre- 
sent participle is formed by prefixing short zlama with 9 to 
the first radical, making zkapa the vowel of the second radi- 
cal and also of the third, and adding the quiescent 2 to the 
third radical. 

The present tense of any other regular verb of this class 
may be formed by precisely the same process. 

Note 1. — If the first radical be 9 or d,the sound of the pre- 
formative 9 in the present participle is scarcely heard, though always 
written, and in vulgar pronunciation it is entirely omitted. Indeed, in 
the rapid enunciation of the people, many other verbs, and especially 

those beginning with* &, drop this 9. Thus we have J++XZQ& 

anointing, sounded m'shakka, *^*>»**< becoming meek, sounded 

nCkakha, f&SULS doing, sounded wada, etc. 



// 



Note 2. — This tense is often vulgarly contracted into prakin, pro- 
kan, etc., and the remark applies to any verb of this class. 
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Imperfect Tense. 
\*~£* m^' %'»l m ~ «i M I was finish- 



** *T* M * „ ing(m.). * ^ * ^ riSvdn VVe were 

1 *•* ir ryvd- I w as finish- °°^ Sp* tf ~ finishing. 
AOV7 ^^* *° A ~ ing (f.). 

jitff Wi #'1&S Thou wast 

m~~, ~~ ' M *~ „ finishing^). *<- hl ^ ,^.4^ You were 

** -Via; Hum LX"«. ** ^ ^ 

MOU1 ***3» i8hing4 . lifcAa They were 

lA0f ZialAa She was fin " ^^^T finishing. 

A0V7 Mi«aa ishing. 

From the present tense is formed the imperfect, by add- 
ing the auxiliary Jocf. In the third person singular, Jocf 
takes the place of 2a* , ]£*», instead of being added to them; 
and in the third person plural, OOCf takes the place of ]jl». 

Note 1. — The elision spoken of in connection with the imperfect 

tense of the verb 20Cf to be, takes place here also. Thus, the 

first person singular masculine is pronounced biprakin wa, or prakin 
wa ; the first person feminine, biprakan wa, or prakan wa ; the sec- 
ond person masculine, biprakit wa, or prakit wa ; the second person 
feminine biprak&t wa, or prak&t wa; and the first person plural, 
biprakukk wa, or prakukh wa. 

Note 2. — Instead of this form, we occasionally hear ut^OOf 

%JBx&J3 , in which case u^OOf seems to be equivalent to 2 OCT »£t** 

y^OOf may be thus used with the present participle of many verbs, 

but it is not necessary to allude to it again as a regular tense. 

Preterite Tense. 



I finished (m. and f.). bVd\B We finished. 




tt 



Thou finishedst (m.). 



ii 



a 



Thou finishedst (f.). 
He finished. 
She finished. 



You finished. 



They finished. 



// 



** 
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This tense has no preformative letter. A short zlama is 
inserted between the second and third radicals, and the fol- 
lowing terminations are subjoined : u^, 1 sing. m. and f. ; 

5 ^ft » , 2 masc. sing. ; u^S , 2 fem. sing. ; 1^ , 3 masc. sing. ; 

W>, 3 fem. sing. ; ^, lplural; ^0^, 2 plural; *A^, 3 
plural. 

Note 1. — In Bootan, the third person plural (m. and f.) is 
»Vd%d ; and so in all verbs. This usage is not confined to that 
district. We also have sometimes A ^-fl\4 for ^^ff\4 

Note 2. — When the last radical is \ or 3. the terminal J» is 
dropped. Thus, from t**SL to grind, we find the preterite <*&** 
not >fcV^»V ; from 9JC&& to saw, we have the preterite u*9J 
When the final radical is -» , this is not doubled in pronunciation. 

Thus, from t^Lil to kill, we have the preterite t*!kj^0. This 

ti* 1 ti* 

rule applies to the preterite of all verbs of both classes. 

Perfect Tense, 

^ £lA£ I have finished (m.). We ^ 

t u * • i. * ,*s ^* 7. finished. 

I have finished (f.). 




> • *? 



#• * 



* -.*l 



L ' rf - ». m „. ....,,,.. •**** *?^ fiaiahed. 



iO~bA Thou hast finished (m.). ^ , % m & M You have 

Thou hast finished (f.). 

1 1 

)^m* Jfi \ ft He has finished. 
i&: £4L&l4 She has finished. *~ rrT "" finished ' 



AT iH-S^ ^JS* 



l» ' 



This tense, like the present, is a compound tense, and is 
formed by prefixing the perfect participle to the present 
tense of the verb of existence, exactly as the present parti- 
ciple is prefixed to it to form the present tense. 

The perfect participle, in all regular verbs of this class, is 
formed by inserting .* after the second radical, and adding 

2 to the last radical, if masculine, or ib>, if feminine. It 
will be noticed that the participle takes 2, in the plural. 



2*6f kdOJ IJktbA ^adfinish- 

vT^ , ed (m.). 

ioor oJ iLblxA Ihadfinish - WW1 ^ ^**" : i r ' * ^ finWwd- 
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Pluperfect Tense. ' 

I had finish- 
ed (m.). * ft _^ iitU We had 
aish- Q »^5**>«^ M » 

ed (f.). 

Xocr Via^ zk»9bA T h .°? h , adst ., , , 

>»V7 aim ; finished(m.). *-g. IV^ 1*AA You had 

Zocr Jhiu £4L*A B°? W* ^ finishe<L 

«^ «* M ;m He had fin- 

iooy *a*sa ished# , i^AA The y had 

^^i «* m & A She had fin- ^ *t finished. 

iOCf feA*&A i8he(L 

This tense is formed by adding the auxiliary J^cf to the 

respective persons of the perfect tense; Jocf taking the place 

of 2>* and ]£* in the singular, and Ja-# in the plural, as in 

the imperfect tense. 

Note. — In pronunciation, the same elision is made as in the im- 
perfect tense. Thus, we have prekin wa, prektan wa, etc. 

Future Tense. 
frBXS Via I shall or will perish (in.). ^flkS Via We, etc. 

JaxB Via I shall or will perish (f.). 

VlBiJ} Via Thou, etc. (m.). , 

*".*+*" ^lUOSbS Via You,etc. 

JlU^Ld Via Thou, etc. (f.). 

UB iJ} Via He, etc. 

Xa'tA Via She, etc. **& Via They, etc. 

// i it 

To form this tense in regular verbs of this class, zkapa is 
almost universally used with the first radical, and the sec- 
ond radical is included in the first syllable ; but the third 
person singular masculine is an exception, as the first sylla- 
ble in this case is a simple syllable, not including the second 
radical. The terminations subjoined to the third radical are 

^ , 1 masc. ; ^ , 1 fern. ; X , 2 masc. ; »*^ , 2 fern. ; the 

vowel — between the second and third radicals of 3 sing. 

masc; ^, 1 pi. ; t*&*, 2 pi.; and *, 3 plural. 
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Note 1. — In some parts of Oroomiah and Koordistan, XLS is con- 
tracted to 9. Instead of A , the termination A is often vulgarly 
given to the first person plural, making it AlJJtS. Instead of the 
termination ^llL,we sometimes hear *^VlA , making the second 
person plural +&X\AMlJ&. On the plain of Oroomiah, this person 
is in some villages pronounced ^Kl*0&d, which is probably a 
contraction for , 



Note 2. — Instead of the personal pronouns being prefixed to this 
tense, we occasionally find them suffixed, thus : 

2l2 3tl\S Via 1st sing. masc. * <l. «. 

,, •; , . " kl~2 4J3x£ Via 1st plural. 

2l2 ibiA Via 1st sing. fern. ^ ^ 

it 

^U2 XB*& Via 2nd sing. masc. 
it »» it 

^Pl*2 Xkxk Via 2nd sing. fern. «o2 ifaBxil Via 3rd plural 

a a $ i n 

We have rarely, if ever, written any of these forms, except for the 
first person singular. If ***, as has been assumed, is a fragment of 
k*ll they, it is often very improperly joined by the ignorant villag- 
ers to a verb in the singular, e. g. uol UBjJI Via he will finish. 

i a a 

The pronouns may in the same manner follow other tenses besides 
the future. Thus, in the present, we hear 1m *A* ? tf?>^*f / am 
finishing, Jhll VldOu XJBX&& thou art finishing. The accent 
coming before — , lengthens it Pronounce biprakeywiena. The .» in 
uOb* gives the preceding -*- the sound of ey. 

These remarks apply to all verbs. The similarity between the an- 
cient and modern language in respect to these forms is worthy of no- 
tice. Thus, in the ancient, we have jLlj t^ZX or llVlT , jLlj ]^9 , 
kl*# ^*&A, etc. The relationship, however, of the ancient to the 

modern language in the inflection of the verb will be discussed far- 
ther on. 
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Second Future Tense. 



1** &A j*fl«V«M I shall have 

&£La*4 bJaer na 1st fem. •" ' ' 

>flba^ YlACf TLS 2nd masc. , . n , 

J^flL-X^ Jfclloor ^3 2nd fem. " ' ' " pluraL 



>9b£ iOCf ^E\9 3rd masc. , - 

, ' , " JLttLabA »O0f IVS 3rdpluraL 

fcAA4 iloCT 119 3rd fem. 



II 



This tense is formed in all verbs by prefixing the first future of the 
substantive verb to the perfect participle. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

The Modern Syriac verb, as used in dependent clauses, 
resembles sometimes the subjunctive of the Latin, French, 
or German, and sometimes that of the English grammarian 
Murray ; but for the sake of greater brevity, not to say sim- 
plicity, these varieties will be considered together under the 
common title of Subjunctive Mood. 

The verb assumes the same form in the present tense of 
this mood as in the future tense, the auxiliary *fc\3 being 



.» S- 



generally dropped and Jicf being added to form the imper- 
fect tense. 

Present Tense. 
h.D^9 I may finish (m.). 







> . _. 1st plural. 

^DJbS 1st fem. 

jflfl^n 2nd masc. , . , 

. m %m u ^UOSJI 2nd plural 

UDJAXB 2nd fem. 

dBXS 3rd masc. m * 

vAlS 3rd pluraL 

3rd fem. 



Though this tense is properly used in dependent and hypo- 
thetical clauses, by prefixing lA or t*2 to it, it becomes a 
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generic present. The particle ]A is used in Salinas and 

Oroomiah, while h»2 is the common prefix in Koordistan. 

"We thus have ^DJlS JJL% I am in the habit of finishing; 

^VyVft %JL% lam in the habit of going out, etc. This lA or t*2 

is used with all the persons and in both numbers. 

On the other hand, )&0, derived from the ancient *Ph*i 

prefixed to this tense makes it a preterite, equivalent to 

ii\»\fl , e. g. ^0x1} )OJB I finished. This is but little used 

out of Oroomiah, and is used there for the sake of euphony, 
in cases where the regular preterite does not readily take the 

suffixes. Thus, OU>lXD )AM I supported him, would be pre- 
ferred to 01^2 »fcS>ift>. 

When 1^ (not JA) is prefixed to this tense, it is also a 
generic present, or a future, the idea being expressed nega- 
tively, e. g. 2>W» ^0XS h± I am not in the habit of finish- 
ing quickly, or / shall not finish quickly. These statements 
apply to verbs of both classes and all varieties. 

Note 1. — In telling a story we sometimes hear a native vulgarly 
use the form ISk almost exclusively, as his "narrative tense." It 

seems then to have the force of our English present, " he goes," " he 
tells," u he does so and so," and to the mind of a Nestorian gives a 
sort of vividness to the story. 

Note 2. — Before verbs whose first radical is 2 or *, XS* has the 

* •' 

sound of A with a simple sheva, e. g. *^2 %JL% , pronounced Vatin. 

" #• 

Second Present 

*j)Cf I may be finishing (m.). , f f f 

" 4pOCf 1st plural. 



)JBl&a Jh\.*k 2nd plural. 



// 



^»OCf 1st fem. 
)JJ1&S ^eiACT 2nd masc. 
JjBS^S JhloOf 2nd fem. 
jJBl&a JjftOf 3rd masc. 
1MX&& iloOf 3rd fem. 

VOL. T. 



u 



i im *A _ * 



- «• XBXSkS k#00f 3rd plural. 



m 
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* * A 



This tense is formed by prefixing the auxiliary, ^&Cf, ^w, 
etc., to the present participle. 

Imperfect Tense. 

X&&1 *Bl& I might finish (m.). 

, „ t. u OO^f 4*14 1st plural. 

)J*CJ ^Jbx3 1st fern. ^ 

XaCl ^UfiJb 2nd masc. f ,- u 

, „ . " 9 u ••<» ^lUdXS 2nd plural. 

iftOf JxUJxS 2nd fern. ' 

iOOf htlXS 3rd masc. * . . «. 

60C7 *MX& 3rd plural. 

lOCf lijJ^ 3rd fern. 

With ISk or k*2 prefixed, this tense denotes a past action 
habitually performed, e. g. ^Jukj^ lo6f k0JJ& 1ft Ae was m 

$e habit of finishing quickly. So too with 1^, the idea being 
expressed negatively. . 

Perfect Tense. 

+~~~ C ' finished (m.). i«x * M.k£ 1 * 1 1 

- ^ . . , * *AA3 *OCf 1st plural. 

J^tiLabA f°*1 1st fern. •' ' / 

Ml. » Ob 4 *\ACT 2nd masc. v , . f 

}ll*9bd ^OXUOCr 2nd plural. 



^J3l.\^ JkUOOf 2nd fern, 
iflba^ JjftCf 3rd masc. 
J^flU5bA jJoOf 3rd fern. 



ltiL9b^ MOOf 3rd plural. 



i» » 



This is formed by prefixing the auxiliary, ^aof , etc. to the 
perfect participle. 
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Pluperfect Tense. 
ZjBL*4 Zocr OCT I™?** have 

V***S lOVf ^OCf 1st fern. •' ' / 

&AL&4 ZaCT J*U00f 2nd fem. - ' ' plUra1, 



plural. 



jkA* &6l %*k 3rd masc. ^^ 3rd 

J^fc* &* ^«Cf 3rd fem. ^^ " * W pln«L 

This tense is formed by prefixing the auxiliary, lodf ^Cf , 
etc. to the perfect participle. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
h0Ox£ Finish thou (masc.). 



i i 



_ Finish ye. 

Finish thou (fem.). " 

The imperative is formed by inserting o between the sec- 
ond and third radicals, and giving the plural its appropriate 
termination. 

Note 1. — Sometimes we have the following imperative : k+O&f 

~* be finishing, and the plural tfljAs +$&&6f ; but this 



is not common. 

Note 2. — When the middle radical is 9, it is not ordinarily pro- 
nounced in the imperative; e.g. wddAX, pronounced shook, ^/faen 
the middle or final radical is O , to avoid the coming together of two 
O's, one is omitted in writing, e. g. the imperative of Xj^is t^&V ; 
of OJ^l it is A^i,etc. 



jk it is Ob^A, etc. 



VERB WITH THE NEGATIVE PARTICLE i^ OR i^. 

Only the first person singular of each tense will be given, 
as the other persons can be easily supplied by the learner. 
As every verb in the language makes its negative form pre- 
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cisely like faB*4, the subject need not be alluded to here- 
after. 

Xt&&9 kdOb* JL» I am not finishing. 

^g«Ltl JjOOf ^^b* iiV I was not finishing. 



« // 



k±Jt±& j£ I did not finish. 

^flUSbft uOb* JLiV I have not finished. 

itimAA fail bA** }iV I had not finished. 

b0 jjl }iV I shall not finish. 

dBX& *p* ii> I did not finish. 

Note 1. — For the pronunciation of the imperfect and pluperfect 
tenses, see previous remarks on the elision of Ob*. Thus, the imper- 
fect is pronounced leyin wa bipraka, and the pluperfect leyin wa 
preka. 

Note 2. — It will be noticed that the future, in taking the negative, 

drops its preformative AS. Sometimes, however, bflXSl a19 JL» 

is used as an emphatic future, e. g. tVd) VlS ilVo ^Cj Vl9 liV 

neither will I come, nor will I eat. 

Note 3. — The proper negative of LdiS *pM is given above, but 

b0 JbS JL» ^IH is allowable. 

Note 4. — The subjunctive takes i-V before its different tenses, 
which are not inverted. Vulgar usage sometimes employs 1-V in- 

steacLof ilV with the subjunctive. 

Note 5. — Though the inversion of the present, imperfect, perfect, 
and pluperfect indicative, as a general rule, takes place only with the 
particle lit, sometimes the inversion takes place without that parti- 
cle. For example, i ?\ V^— xldOu b»3O£&0 why are you going 
out ? 



» it 



VERBS USED INTERROGATIVELY. 

The verb (as in English and French) takes no new forms 
in an interrogative sentence; and the interrogation is known 
only by the inflection of the voice or the sign i placed at 
the end of the sentence. 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 



This will be most advantageously considered, after we 
finish the paradigms of the Active Voice. 

VERBS OP THE FIRST CLASS CONJUGATED LIKE 

H 

It is to be understood that when a verb is marked "1 or 
2," the verb is either of the first or second class, its signifi- 
cation remaining unchanged. On the other hand, " 1 and 2" 
denotes that the verb is conjugated in both methods, but 
with a change of signification. 

It is not to be presumed that all the regular verbs of the 
first class are given here, or that any of the following lists 
are complete. An effort has, however, been made to collect 
as many of the verbs in common use as possible. 

Although one meaning is placed opposite to each verbal 
root, this is by no means a dictionary. Frequently a verb 
is used in four or five or more significations. Only one, or 
at the most two of these are noted down. 

9mV9 to become lean. 9^9 to dry (intr.). 

&m^9 to thrive. 1 and 2. 4p&b9 to kneel. 

3X9 to be scattered. 1 and 2. UB Jb9 to lighten (flash). 

04 M 

mam * 4* / j\ i o U« % to be or become cooked. 
UB£9 to scatter (seed). 1 or 2. > . VI 3 < j an( j ^ 

\^ ^ ( to be or become useless 
*^fr I or idle. 1 and 2. 

yL9 to conceive. iV*ll^ to fashion ; mingle. 

^* \ ^f re " 8ed (With bU8i " *4^ to mm *' 
to bruise, crush. iNfrV^ to braid. 

?* l^Sdr™* be pleMed ' **& toblM P heme - 1ot8 - 

to be defloured. 1 and 2. A^mV^ to stack up. 

M U 

ft*S to diminish (intr.). 1 and 2. uV^A^ to move (intr.). 
It %» % 
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• At 



"A* 

)l\ to circumcise. 
J ^ ( to laugh. The present is 



«* 



( generally 



^ *> 




Aid^ to conquer. 

to lose the bark. 1 and 2. 



" t 



to oppress. 



// 



to full (cloth). 

tM&Vt to grasp firmly, wring. 

Au^ to steal. 
• // 

OblX, to snatch. 

)M, to efface, scrape off. 

^•4* $ to strip off (as leaves), be 
"7^ \ stripped off. 

iVSV^ to slip. 

JQlM^ to grind (in a hand-mill). 

u 

.^yjf ( *° s ^ ove ^ °ff» sweep away 
V^ I (as a river). 

J&BJk, to slide. 
iXaJk, to draw. 



// 



// 



u*9^ to sacrifice. 
UlSft to seize or hold, 
to lock, to bar. 

ft Oft to thresh. 

4dDft to lie down, to sleep. 
t£ubft to leak (as a roof). 1 or 2. 
i^9ft to be seared. 1 and 2. 

• » II 

9bdft to touch. 
tXft^ to argue. 



hSf to buy. 
iX»f to struggle (in fight). 

*V»f to fill (to the brim). 

4&f to look sullen. 

• * 

9u0f to sing. 
// 

X0f to weave, knit. 
f ftf to become ready. 1 and 2. 
M^ftf to scratch (as a board). 

feftf to scratch (with the nails). 

• * 

hSftf to rise (as the sun). 
// 

m * J to mix, confuse (tr. and 
o I intr.). 

to confine, shut up. 

A^— to start (with fear). 
"Y 

to walk (around), 
to become white. 
9b^f 4» to pound, to beat 

ir 

Ajim to milk. 




u 



a 




a 



to err. 
^UtM to dream. 

A**# to change (intr.). 

^V * J to squeeze ; to escape. 
Si!** I 1 and 2. 

kU^ to lock ; to set (as fruit). 



// 



to bear, to be patient 
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// 



to be or become sour. 



^ J to be or become rotten, 
( to putrify. 
I* ( to choke, drown, etc. (tr. 
„ \ and intr.). 

to prohibit, keep back. 



// 



// 



// 



// 



// 



// 



% " 



// 



// 



// 



// 



// 





to wean. 

to be deficient 

to embrace. 



to dig. 



&£** to reap. 

to honor, praise. 

to spoil (intr.). 

to expend. 1 or 2. 

to arrange in order. 

9b*# to scoop out 
// 

{*9b*# to be singed. 1 and 2. 
to grin, 
to be or become sharp. 



to think. 

to be worthy. 

to thresh, pound up. 



>tf&*» to seal. 



// 



to be boastful. 



a 




to ask for. 

to sink down. 1 and 2. 

to dip (tr. and intr.). 
Jfc«to to drive away. 
&\SL to beat up (as eggs). 
£M^ to grow fat 



// 




to crush, break in pieces. 
M*»W to grind. 



to thrust in. 



// 



itOA S to migrate, ™™ 
/„ \ place to place. 



remove from 



// 



to anoint, to paint (as eyes), 
to be or become faint 



ii%, 



i^\flE to seize by violence. 



a % 



to split 

to be or become mature, 
to sweep, 
to prune (vines), 
to fold. See iVlil. 
^aLft to be or become hungry, 
to deny (as one's religion), 
to be or become angry, 
to thrust through. 



m '' 

i**%& to climb. 



to be evident 

£fk\A to write. 
• // 

9>*Ui totieakaot 



« 



a 
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ii 



ii 



ii 



ii 



to flash. 

to put on (clothes). 

to be fitting. 

to beckon, wink, etc. 

to lick. 



// 



to sift 



to be or become ashamed. 



// 



« 



1AV1 to drop (as water). 
ii* 

bJkql to keep. 

to pull or root out 



« 



•v*n 



peck up (food) ; to em- 
broider. 



<\JtO to mix (liquids). 



to be found. 1 and 2. 
to be or become meek. 



II % 



a 



iInB to pluck. 
» u 

3£9 to rub off skin, to be bald. 

to be or become bitter. 

to scour, to be polished. 

M*Xto to anoint 
// 

mJaUO to stretch out 
// 

t£*UD to tell a parable. 1 or 2. 



to bark (as a dog). 

oil to reprove. 

oil to hew. 
// 

3)tl to vow. 
t^Obi to pine away. 

m ', 

A OJb to shy (as a horse). 

• * 

ftift to abstain from meat, etc. 



to saw. 
ii 

to blow (with the mouth), 
to fall. 



« 



// 



fc*St& to shake (as clothes). 
&£& to plant 

to be slender or thin. 



» 



AAA to peck, 
to peck at 
to drive (a nail), 
to paint 1 or 2. 
iVtl to skin. 

to drain off (tr. and intr.). 
to kiss, 
to make an onset 



// 



// 



a 



aXll to fall (as leaves). 



to trust 



// 



9^A to worship. 

to fill up (tr. and intr.). 
hdj6 to be or become quiet 




// 



It 




It 



It 



II 



II 
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to plunder. 

to redden, blush. 

to support, prop. 

to need. 

to rot A Ik 

to become empty. 1 and 2. 

to wait 



ii x 



a 



a 



a 



a 



HA to be or become weary of. ^ Vfr 
to be beautiful. 1 and 2. 



// 



// 



to reproach. 

to deny. 

$bj& to bolt (as flour). 

i\h,\fD to scratch, trace. 

to suck in. 

hi09dQ) to comb. 
// 

91*10 to undo, pull down. 



// 



a 



to reflect 1 or 2. 

to open out, become flat 

to be or become crooked, 
to work. Present parti- 
ciple may be ?W»Vm 

H 

to go out 1 and 2. 

to be crooked, deceitful. 

to fight 

to exult 

to command. 1 or 2. 

to blossom. 

to flee (as sleep). 



// 



w5J4 to fly. 

\ *^ to tear, wear out 
fe9bS to rub, use friction. 
iAiM to burst out, to make burst 
to cut 



« 



// 



> 3. 



ii 



a 



H% 




to do. 

to pass. 

fc^flX to spin. 

See under &%3 , p. 63. 
#» 

to be baptized. 

to dwell. 

to dig out 

to flee. hJftS 

VOL. V. f 



1 



to spread, as wings (tr. 
and intr.). 

to separate (tr. and intr.). 
to rend. 1 or 2. 



to stretch (out). 

5 to be or become sorry. 
I lor 2. 

5 to be or become straight 
I land 2. 

to melt (intr.). 1 and 2. 
to open. 
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t^&S to wind (tr. and intr.). 
// 

biw to scorch, as food (intr.). 
>V)D^ to squat. 

* to be or become mad. 



// 



4'a 



ft ^ to string (as peppers). 

to receive. 1 or 2. 
to complain, 
to bury. 



li^ to tremble. 
frj\ft to stone. 

k*^ to be numb. 
wOft to be broad. 
i*M»ft to run. 

to have mercy on. 1 or 2. 
to be far. 



« 



// 



if 





to joint together. 

J to be or become holy. 
I 1 and 2. 

J to put on (the outer gar- 
l ment). 

\\0 to kill. 

to gather (grapes). 

to turn aside. 

5 to lose the bark (as a tree). 
I land 2. 

to be crushed, to crush, 
to twist 
to pinch. 
lHJBi to be wrinkled or puckered. 



•* (to ride. Future some- 
• " ( times 
4&ft to be or become soft. 

ttkaft to kick, stamp. 

o 

mi 

SbOft to dance. 



» 



to delineate. 



// 



wXft to boil. 



// 



f/ 1 




// 



it 




it 



to fold, 1 or 2. 
to partake of the sacrament 
i\AO to bite. 

to win ; to overlay. 
mam to sweep, rake. 1 and 2. 



// 



i* 



to let, let go. 
Jft^JC to confuse, to be confused, 
to leap. 
k**X to be or become warm, 
to spread out 

t^JOC to pluck. 

J to strip off (as one's 
I clothes). 1 and 2. 

to be dislocated. 1 and 2. 
to be parboiled. 1 and 2. 
to break. 
to overflow (intr.). 1 and 2. 
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to be or become palsied. 
kAx to level. 1 or 2. 

^ 11 

to be pleasing to. 



» 



// 



to take. 



// 



m Wi 5 to Duret i 63 an e gg)» 1 
*„ I and 2. 

-S ^* to sag down. 
{}9bX to partake. 1 or 2. 



to eat out. 



a 



to perish. 1 and 2. 

to perish, be lost 1 and 2. 

to spill (intr.). 1 and 2. 



»X1X to transplant 1 or 2. 
hCfrlX to be or become silent 



JCt\\ 

II 
II 

kf»X to mould or be mouldy. 

JoAk 

// 

A^X to be reformed. 1 and 2. 
// 

MX, to crumb up. 



to meet. 



to sneeze. 



to weigh (tr.). 



« 



« 



~ax 

^ii 



to be mended. 1 and 2. 



faSX to be or become numb, 
to break, 
to thrust 
&AX to remember. 
u*JtX to fall down (as a wall). 



tflaX to be buttoned. 1 and 2. 



// 



// 



to be or become thick, 
to wither (intr.). 
riV^ifl to press out (juice). 



II t. 



Note. — Some verbs of four radicals are included in the above 
list, as they are in every respect regular, except that the second 
radical takes — in preference to -£- (according to the analogy of 
the ancient language) in the present participle. Thus we have 

?1fliiViii1 dreaming, ?^ v ^^** withering, 

ing out. 



press- 



i % a 



Class II. Regular Verb. 



Verbs of the first class are very often intransitive. On 
the other hand, the majority of verbs of the second class 
are transitive. A number of verbs, which, when conjugated 
according to the first class, are intransitive, when conjugated 
according to the second class, become transitive. For ex- 
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ample, i^V^, if it conform to the preceding paradigm, de- 
notes to go out; but if it conform to the following paradigm, 
to bring out or to cause to come out. The same is true of 

JShJA : when conjugated as a verb of the second class, it 
denotes to finish, in a transitive sense, or to save. 

It is, however, to be remarked that a few verbs are used 
indifferently as verbs of the first or second class, without 
any change of signification. Thus 9*tiLtt, following either 
paradigm, is transitive, and means to command. More rarely 
a verb is intransitive in either conjugation, as &jJ$ to leak, 

WW 

which is properly of the first class, but used in some dis- 
tricts as if of the second class. 

Verbs of the second class have regularly three radicals. 
A to is prefixed to the root in all its inflections by the peo- 
ple of Tiary, Tekhoma, Nochea, and the western slopes of 
the Koordish mountains, but is not heard on the plain of 
Oroomiah. It has been for a number of years omitted in 
our books. 

The rules for the formation of compound tenses being the 
same in all verbs, it is unnecessary to repeat them. The 
two conjugations do not differ in this respect, but in the 
form of the infinitive, the participles, the preterite, and the 
imperative. 

To form the present participle from the root, the first 
radical takes -i- when the root has -*- , and - r when the 

root has -f- If -*- is the first vowel, O is inserted after the 
the second radical ; and when -j- is the first vowel, • is in- 
serted. The third radical takes — with final 2. We will 
again take ».flV4 as the model. 



INFINITIVE >L0O9A^ to save. 



Present Participle. Perfect Participle. 

JL0O&A saving. Wtti, ^JBdQjl having saved. 



// i 



6S 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Present Tense. 

% ^b* >L0O&LS I am saving (m.). , 

'I ' ^JftW l**bM 1st plural 

^b* >L0MbA 1st fern. ^ •* 

ZldQu >L0O9b4 2nd masc. f 

. ," „ '' , «, ^OXC >L0ObVB 2nd plural. 

JlLOu Ui09bA 2nd fern. 

l^J Ua'ohjA 3rd masc. _ . - 

' ^ - , . 2t» UfeUI 3rd plural 

2SL» iOOOJfk 3rd fern. 

Imperfect Tense. 
%*91 hO^ !*•&& I was saving 

iMf ^O- >L0*9bS I was saving (f.). ^ ' 

iO0f^\d0J IdOflbS 2nd masc. 5 , , , 

* * v " . '' ' . ^ ••* %*«i IflOaJI 2nd plural. 

jftCT JkLtW Z0O&S 2nd fern. ' 



# _ < 



lOCT 10053 3rd masc. , . , 

AAfff Hi 

lOCT 1009& 3rd fern. 



OOCT JLdO&A 3rd plural 



The same elision takes place which has been repeatedly 
noticed. We are to pronounce parookinwa, etc. Notice 
this in the pluperfect. 

Preterite Tense. 




I saved (m.). k^OdQbS 1st plural. 

II I ^ I II I 

2nd masc. t f m 

^AolfiDoi 2nd plural 

2nd fem. 
// i 

}XxAoA 3rd masc. 
H " ' -v«im« 3rd plural 



IXjAoA 3rd fem. 



a i 

MBV U1U 1CL1J. 



This is formed like the corresponding tense in verbs of 
the first class, except that O is inserted after the first radical. 
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Perfect Tense. 

hdOu jMZOJa I have saved(m.). 

\", t . ' <-0^ XJOboA 1st plural. 

0* £jB*a£ 1st fern. ^ 






2nd masc. ,- . 

^OXU Ufrad 2nd plural. 

JxLOu £jB*a£ 2nd fern. 



// i 



1^* %JB*Oj& 3rd masc. ^ m 

i }L» ;L0ao£ 3rd plural 

lU £jB&o4 3rd fern. 



// t 



The perfect participle is formed by inserting O after the first 
radical, and giving the last radical the vowel -£- with final 2. 

Note. — In some cases, -jr is inserted between the second and 
third radicals, as, for instance, ?Trr1r*T having envied. This vowel 

always appears in the feminine participle. 

When the root takes -'- instead of — , the perfect participle, 
with scarcely an exception, takes this — between the second and 
third radicals, and the same vowel appears also in the future ; as 

bVii'J XL9 / will envy. By inspecting the catalogue of verbs of 

this class, it will be seen that this usage is founded on the principles 
of euphony. For example, verbs whose second and third radicals are 
the same, take this vowel ; and also verbs whose middle radical is O . 

If it should be objected that *90X to repent, and similar verbs, with 

radical O, have -*- in the root and — in the perfect participle, it 
may replied, that, although -*- is written in accordance with the 
rules of the ancient language (Hoff. § 12, 1), the sound is that of 

-;-. Thus»0&, tip*. 



a a 



Pluperfect Tense. 



fact »"r?m fr4 Ihadsaved 



*„*"*.' 00^«-bJj-Oia£ 1st plural. 

lOCT *£b* £jB3a£ 1st fern. ^ '' ' 

II I 



JjftOjILOL* JiaoJ* 2nd masc. , ,. m 

," ' OOCT ^IU iOaoA 2nd plural. 

lOOT JhdQu £JBaa4 2nd fern. '' ' 



// i 
lOCT lh**& 3rd 



masc. 



, . OOOT %&OJ& 3rd plural. 

Xo6l £j»o4 3rd fern. 



a i 
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Future Tense. 
LtfaJl *kU9 I will save (m.). 40^ ^19 1st plural. 

This is inflected like the corresponding tense of the first 
class. Those verbs, however, which have -\- in the root, or 
— in the perfect participle, have the same vowels here also ; 

e. g. *$& to return (tr.), cause to turn, has its perfect par- 
ticiple 2aao& and its future %£)£» 119. 

L II I It I* I H 

Second Future Tense. 
l&oA +*k "ha 1 8hal i ? av f 

£jBao£ ^OCT IUI 1st fern. '• ' ' 



« » . * « 



i^O* W<*« 2nd mM c. ^^ J^rf,^ 2nd 



// II 



<JOioA JtC*tt*t* 2nd fern. " ' ' " " " pluwL 

%h*OJ& lOCT^lS 3rd masc. . . 

,' " UA0i wOCT X13 3d plur. 

&4»o4 JJOCMW 3rd fem. ' ' 



a i i* 



* m <- 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
kflaJA I may save (m.). rt fl\lt 1st plural. 

This is inflected like the corresponding tense of the first 
class, and takes -J-, as well as — , between the second and 
third radicals, whenever the future takes them. 

Second Present Tense. 

>L0O9bJ& yftCf I may be saving (m.). , , 

'\ m , , UBOSA AAVf 1st plural. 

%JBO±A ^OCT 1st fem. ^ 

>Ld09bA ZlACf 2nd masc. , , , . , 

. , " iflOSbS ^ilUOCr 2nd plural, 

iflOaJA uJUOCr 2nd fem. 

)L0O9jA lACf 3rd masc. , 

'' , XBOSA »OCf 3rd plural. 

XOaaJl t-OCT 3rd fem. ' 
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Imperfect Tense. 
JM9J ^dkS I might save (m.). OOOf ^9&S 1st plural. 

This is inflected like the corresponding tense of the first 
class. Like the present tense, its vowels depend on the 
vowels of the future, to which they always conform. 

Perfect Tense. 

» ^ saved (rn.). j^OjA *^ 1st plural. 

J^flaoJ* ^OCT 1st fern. ' ' 

%Xt%OJ& *UlOf 2nd masc. . ,* 

' " XJBZO& ^lUOCT 2nd plural. 

£jBaa£ JiUOCT 2nd fern. " ' 



n I 



%h%±& Imhl 3rd masc. . . , 

m ,'\ UB**3 »OCf 3rd plural. 

%J&*& UOOI 3rd fern. 



Pluperfect Tense. 



*^ , ^ ' *? ' saved (m.). , W L 



1st 



« -• «H*-S " 1 , ***** ****** pta* 

£jBa*g lOCT ^OCT 1st fern. F 






Ufra£ JjftOT VUlCf 2nd masc. . , „ ,, * 2«a 



]^0ao£ lOW JklloCf 2nd fern. '' ' 



00 



ibioA jicT lACT 3rd masc. . , x , 3rd 



01 I 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

J&A save thou (m.). 

( or tii j- save ye. 
save thou (£). { 




00 



It is to be particularly noted that the verbs marked i in 
the following table make the plural imperative by simply 

adding ^ to the singular. Thus, »|>S^i.3 envy ye, 



00 - - - 00 % 
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answer ye, etc. The second form given above, 

r 

may be used with other verbs, but is not so common, and 
is now omitted in our books. iV4^ forms its imperative 
plural thus : 




VERBS OF THE SECOND CLASS CONJUGATED LIKE 

M 

Note. — r, following a verb, shows that it conforms in every re- 
spect to faDSJv ; t, that it takes -'- in the present participle, — in 

the perfect participle, etc. Verbs are not repeated in this table 
which are used as verbs of either class, without a change of signifi- 
cation, and which have been given already in the first table. 

fkvtl to cultivate, r 

to scatter (tr.). r 
to glean, t 



"V 



M t% 



It I 



II I 



to envy. % 
to search, r 
i!j^hI to render vain or idle, r 
to heal, r 
to deflour. r 



// 



a 



a 



& £9 to degrade (tr.). r 
to ask a question, r 
to bless, r 
to cook, r 
to do skilfully, r 



Iff 



a 



fcyV^to wrangle, r 
iSO^to answer, t 



VOL. V. 



AJk^to strip off bark, r 

to spy out i 

iS&J^to tempt r 

iiVl^to wallow, t 
» t 

JUL to be dizzy, t 
to look, r 

b£i$ to support, nourish, r 
// 

iJJ^ to lie. r 
ib^B} to sear, r 

i*Vj9f to provoke, t 

ft^Cf to make ready, r 

&L»Cf to help, t 

htoCf to believe. % 
^ a t 

^Jt^Of to beget r 



8 
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^9f to sell, r 



it 



*Xf*# to join, i 
9^9 to disturb, be disturbed, i 



a i 



^* {to defile, or become defiled, 
^7" ^ with milk, etc., during fast, i 

f df to prepare, r 




• • 



to incite, r 



m 9 



i J. > 



to become cold, r 

to ask after one's health, r 



// 



a!^" to 



renew. i 



a i 



a 



to rule, r 
to wash, i 



« » 



bjw» to be or make strong, i 
^ a i 

rtVu to escape, r 
{%9b*# to singe, r 




to play, r and t 
f V to indulge, i 
to bury, r 




// 






i 






«t 



u i 



a 



m * 



II I 



It 



It I 
I 



II t 



It I 



II 



II I 



It 



II I 
t 



II 



II I 

I 



to drive away, r 
to hem ; to brush up. r 
4*£kd to roll up. r 



a i 



Vloaj 



a i 



a 



Ltf 



rto carry (away), r 



// i 



to find time ; to supply, .r 

to return (tr.). i 

to love, i 

to heat (tr.). i 

to find, r 

to blacken (tr.). i 

to cover, shut r 

to bow (tr.). i 

to pay a debt % 

to teach, r 

to smell, i 

to nurse, t 

to apply (attention), t 

to cause to ascend, r 

to cool (tr.). t 

to burn (tr.). r 

to raise, i 

to chisel out t 

to cool (tr.). i 

to cause to hit t 

to lift up. r 

to kindle (tr.). * 



This root is also 



// 



• * 



or 



* » 



kSvXl^O to place, r 



a i 



m 4# *• " 

p»Jt to blot i 
^ a i 



a 



to raise (the dead), r 



// 
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// 



to empty (tr.). r 
to ornament, r 



// 



i>frX to entice, r 
%$A to be or become foolish, t 



it i 



aLBJQD to maim, t 

§ 



to wonder, r 



to send, r 



// 




"V 



M 

m i. 



u i 



ft^X to vex or be vexed. t 
ii£ t 

to gape. { 

to atone, r 

to muse, r 

to bring out r 
A^S to cut out r 
ukpJv to gaze at r 



a 








to stretch out r 
to translate, r 
9JLs to chew the cud, to digest r 

imw to be or become sober, i 
"> 

tSa m to refine, i 
"> 

^J^JS to anticipate, r 
CL^JO to make holy, r 
k^OJa to promise, t 
*pOM to happen, i 

&A0 to look, r 
am to peel, r 
wXO to squeeze in. t 

m <i 

to glorify, r 



*LOJC to long for. t 

to praise, r 

to strip, despoil, r 
>Vj>X to be or become quiet t 

to dislocate, r 

to parboil, r 

to perform a burial servicer 

M 

I 

h&X to be or become peaceful, t 

^ii i 

to make overflow, r 
99bX to be acquainted with, t 



.1' * > to be partaker, r and t 






i90X to repent t 

>fV\X to cause to perish, r 
» 

wflL^X to destroy, r 
)Bb0X to finish, i 
to sigh, r 
to prop, r 
imS\ to spill, r 
JkpX to abandon, r 
m3X to make, r 
t£3X to button, r 



II 
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A verb of four radicals may follow this paradigm, e. g. 
t^M to shed tears; X being regarded as a quiescent. A 
few of the above roots beginning with &> are really causa- 
tives, a weak radical, as, for instance, 2 in the case of t&A&ft , 
having fallen out. The rules for the formation and conju- 
gation of causatives will be considered hereafter. 

Irregular Verbs of the First Class. 
First variety. First radical 2. Root k**A? to tat. 



1$ 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

I am eating (m.). 

1st plural. 



$J J&&JL9 1st fern. 
• #• 

^VfVT*! 2nd masc. 



• i» 



£t£ J&£]L9 2nd plural. 



2nd fern. 

lH 2&£]L9 3rd masc. ,„ „, 

' s ; ' tL* JUWilS 3rd plural 



£~ £&L9 3rd fern. 



• i» 



• i» 



The only irregularity here is owing to the 2. This is 
heard but faintly, if at all, and the — is lengthened to — . 

Imperfect Tense. 
&fl ^ £&}9 I was eating (m.> OOOT «J0J ££]L9 ™™ 

Preterite Tense. 
J±*l I ate. SaI We ate. 

Perfect Tense. 

^ ISLjA I have eaten. ^ llktftj ^^ ve 

The perfect participle, by the aid of which this tense is 
formed, is regular ; but the first radical is silent, as well as 
in the preterite. 
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Future Tense. 

The future tense is regular, and the imperative also, ex- 
cept that in the latter the 2 is not sounded. It is written 

AJAJeat thou, »jfcSftf»? eat ye. 

Note. — It will be understood, both in regard to this and the fol- 
lowing varieties, that those tenses which are not mentioned are per- 
fectly regular. 

LIST OF VEEBS WITH INITIAL 2. 
3 ft!) to enter. *^9? to go. JELflDf to go up. 

II U II 

bjsol to say. &JG0Q to bind* tlO? to cool (intr.). 

nun 

The verbs io* and &£»£ are entirely regular; i. e. they 
conform to the "preceding paradigm. The same is true of 
t»9 9 , except in the future, where \ is for the most part not 
sounded (see Hoff. § 27, 4, a), and in the imperative, which 
is If in the singular, and %££»i9 in the plural. Compare 
the imperative of the same verb in the ancient language, 
hSf , uJ^f , etc. In the modern, we often hear %yO^}§ go 
thou, just as ^» <^9 in the ancient, and S^^p in the He- 
brew. This suffix is used with the imperative of but few 
verbs ; e. g. i^vV|. , JLflLX , JbkX etc. The idiom will be 

U ▼ II ^11 

referred to farther on, when the relation of the modern to 
the ancient verb is discussed. 

Future Tense of *^#f . 
£fi *h9 I will go (m.). 



u 



*,"* * " 4~9? "-* 1 st plural 

^Lji Xl3 1st fern. ^ " 

\&9^ < klS 2ndmasc. 



// 



Jh£f)\ia 2nd fern. 
»9? TL9 3rd masc. 
l£#**\3 3rd fern. 



.oVui>$**UI 2nd plural. 



u£f ?\l9 3rd plural. 
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Note 1. — With a negative preceding, 2 is not sounded in com- 
mon conversation (e. g. *J>fi JJt), and three syllables are reduced 

to two. 

Note 2. — In Bootan, we have the following form of the future, 
which is well worthy of a place in our grammar, as it throws light 
on the relation of the ancient to the modern language. 

kfe»9 1 *19 1 sing. (m. and f.). Jlf £ *19 1st plural. 

» a i* i a 

4*0^9 1 a19 2nd masc. , „ 

'*,,'* " ^^AoSf j 1UI 2nd plural. 

**±9l 119 2nd fern. • 

m ii 

Ju^9t IIS 3rd masc. *, ^ - 

',*• " *± ti IUS 3rd plural. 

Utfj Jd 3rd fern. 



Note 3. — On the plain of Oroomiah, the verb &**& is generally 

4 * ". 

used instead of t^fj in all the tenses of the indicative, except the 
future, and in the imperative. The present tense is mOu / 1 ulh^ 

• * * 4 ' " 

(in some villages hdOu ?■»*<?*!), the preterite uJJU, the perfect 
*A *lX*+* , and the imperative kXA** . This is no doubt the an* 
cient t&*#& to crawl, and, sometimes, to move one's self. We occa- 
sionally hear in the mountains the future faX*»iit *19. It would 
have been better to write the preterite mnU) , and the per£ part. 
%X*++Z , had the thing beem originally understood. As to the drop- 
ping of &, compare %SU» with the ancient }SU», *&*»& , and the 
corresponding words in Hebrew. 

In regard to Obtt£, ttUBft^, and ADJ, there is some ques- 

tion whether they should stand here, or be classed with the 
second variety. If we regard the usage on the plain of 
Oroomiah only, it would seem that they ought to be con- 
sidered as verbs with medial 2. The present participle 
is almost always spoken in this province as if written 

fcldbS, ikJjM, and ixloa, i. e . like 2*1*3; and the 
futures are often »£*Jb < klS, JUQ) Vvs. hXji AS, I e. like 

t* II N It II *W II 
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hSUA iia. On the other hand, the usage in Koordistan 
makes them regular verbs with initial 2, like iaA{. The 
ancient root of &ADJ is also &JDJ. We have therefore pre- 
ferred to class them here. It should not be unnoticed that 
when *£tfJB» *U0, etc. are not used in Oroomiah as the fu- 
tures of these verbs, we have instead *£jfe* *1S , tJJUfeu iia , 

U H N I* It 

etc. 

Second Vaiubit. Middle Radical 2 or *. 

The middle radical in this variety inclines sometimes to 
2, and sometimes, especially in Koordistan, to the sound of 
.» . (See Hoff. § 33, 3, b.) IS ordheimer is probably correct in 
saving (§ 397), in regard to such verbs, that the root prop- 
erly consists of two strong immutable consonants, in which 
the fundamental idea of the verb is contained ; and that 
between these a weak letter is inserted to complete the usual 
form. This falls out often, as will be seen hereafter, in the 
causative form, and always in the reduplicated form. 

For the sake of uniformity the roots are now all written 
with medial 2. 

Take for example AlS to remain. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
yPu litJkS I am remaining (m.). djlj XitJkiJ We are remaining. 

This is regular, if we consider .* the middle radical. 

Preterite Tense. 

ifcVt 4 I remained (m. and f.> h£jL£ We remained. 

i /t v t i* 

Whether the second radical here be called 2 or * , it is not 
at all sounded, and instead of uVflfi^ or k£jL%&, we write 



// 



Perfect Tense. 
ypu tf>4 I have remained {m.). 4A* %XkA We have remained. 
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The participle, which would regularly be 3 i *m^ or %X+l&, 
is contracted into tf>4, the feminine of which is &JUA. 







Future Tense. 


* $» II 


I shall remain (m.). 




1st fern. 






2nd masc. 




ww WW 

00 


2nd fern. 


^ 


it // 


3rd masc. 




lk&**a 


3rd fern. 





^4 1,4 *kU9 1st plural. 

oVuxJA ^13 2nd plural. 

-JU^^SrdpluraL 
ora iem. ' 

The vowel -*- here forms a diphthong with the following 
, excepting in the third singular masculine. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD, 
remain thou. % jkXAf> remain ye. 

Here the middle radical falls out, and we write as above, 
instead of £La\& or if IKi4. 

VERBS FOLLOWING THE ANALOGY OF &%&. 
&2*t to make water. t^>L# to sew. 

m i 

, * 4*>L# to curry (a horse). 

*4& to judge. ' » 






^EJjU* to be or become hot 



dOfo to make fine or small. 

. '% t£jL# to bathe (of females). 

&f& to return. " 

, ? A>L# to look. 

1X4^ to tread. » 



, * 3 A* to venture. 

^tf to increase. 






&2f to swell aiA to invite. 



»» 
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flak to ■cratch. 
*V>ft to measure. 
*P%Ek to be or become black. 
tSlA to bow. 

mi 

SIM to be alienated. 
*% 

tX%L% to be paid (an account). 

*^2-» to curse. 

*P%mml to blame. 
» 

CL)Jm> to make dough. 

t»}£0 to suck (the breast). 
«ttdtt to die. 

u»M>to rest 



\v)£ to dawn. 



M 



^JjLl to nod. 
mZI to sting, to bite. 



to be or become old. 



// 



)0}O to ordain. 

H 

f%m± to weed. 

m 

ittx to be or become narrow. 
*JL& to be or kecone cool. 

U 

&]JA to lose thftssaor. 






II 



&£t* to hunt or fish. 
Vi* to fast 
iS^M to drain off (intr.). 
*l 1~ to listen to, to obey. 

\\uli fl to fade (as grass). - 
*PJJQ to rise. (Imp. *&6JB .) 

mJLO to bruise or become bruised. 

AJL0 to chisel out 

M 

Xld to hit 



> * 



#' 



^a to be high, to rise. 

UP^Jift to sprinkle. 
a 

mOim% tO Spit 

m 

4n2X to go down (as a swelling). 
JLSlX to rub. 

M 

I02X to long for. 
*1X to kindle. 

4hlk> to fasten (the eyes). 
>gX to. finish (tr. and intc), 
ftjjl to come to oneto sel£ 



*ft is almost always on the plain of Oroomiah pro* 
nounced in the present as if written i*&S. In some dis- 
tricts it is regular. 

YOJ* ▼. 9 
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i9]L^ to be worth, as spoken, is quite anomalous. The 
present participle is >LA^9; the preterite, uV*<^; the per- 
fect participle, &*\] the future, ^aS^^ha, ^sd^^hS; the 
imperative, iSoJL. 

*!■> has its future often, perhaps generally, irregular: 
»££ 119. In the third person singular masculine, it has 
*%* na. Its present participle is +b*&. 

tt H * * t 

*02a has its present participle J-0al3, and, were it not for 
its etymology, might be classed with verbs with initial 2 . Its 
future is also sometimes Uli^^Cia. 

V H It 

S 

VERBS WITH MEDIAL X. 

Under this variety may properly come verbs with medial Aw . 
They differ somewhat, but not essentially, from the preced- 
ing. Take, for example, >iVV to thrust in. The present 
participle is jj>V>\y*1 (a) or JLm^S (6). The preterite is 
Jj*ni\^ ; the future, «yjkJki^ ; the imperative, i»fti^. 
Some of these verbs have two forms of the present participle, 
marked (a & 6), some only one. In Koordistan, the future 
is not ty£*£^ *13 , but Ml»^\i "^ • 

Like v^\ , inflect 
**Uw£ to sweat (a & ft). fibk£ to hew (a & b). Ajtfll to tremble (b). 

M H % tt 

to taste (a & b). )BLkft to shut (a). iXXd to rouse (b). 

tt % t* 



- to fold (a). »X» to dam (a). *±X 5 *>*■!»<*. and 




^ to bear («&»). •■** { ^."JS"* «i4jitocough(«&.i). 

3 shake (ti 
intr.) (b\ 




Tmo Variety. 

This 
which 
radical 



Eiifl variety is characterised by the transposition of #, 
iich is sometimes the first and sometimes the second 



07 



Example, » mV » to learn. 



M 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 



9 I am learning (m.). 4»Ob» ?%fcYT1 We axe learning. 

It will be seen that this tense is perfectly regular, except 
that # becomes the second, instead of the first, radical. 

Preterite Tense. 
u\>4V7 I learned (m.). tSljV. We learned. 

Here * becomes again the first radical, and is silent 

Perfect Tense. 

yQu } 4inV^ I have learned (m.). , x • * ^ 
" ' AjBbi ?B>V i We have learned. 

' A ' I have learned (f.). ^ ' ' 




The only irregularity is that the first * is not sounded. 

Future* Tense. 

dk±J> *h» I shall learn (in.). «jlV? Vui We shall learn. 



IMPERATIVE HOOD. 



Learn thou. »|>i4Vi Learn ye. 

It will be seen that the * is not sounded here. 

Note. — In some villages, and perhaps districts, the future is spoken 
like the future of verbs with medial 2 or * : thus, kAuds> *19, etc 
If this were generally the case, we should with propriety call this 
one of that class of verbs, its root being k&& , its present partici- 
pie, preterite, and perfect participle, being written like the correspond- 
ing forms of A)M . Indeed, there is no special objection to writing 
them so now, and considering the future irregular, as generally spo- 
ken. Weshould then have the preterite *^*V and the perfect 
participle ISA. These remarks apply also to the verbs which 
follow. 
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i!»9l» to bring forth (young). 4h&M to lengthen or be long. 

11 *r it 

IJm to hasten. jXbJ* to inherit 

MiVi to be distressed. iS*Vft to sit 

J^ » i* 

QuMU to born. 

Fourth Variety. Third Radical 2. 
Example, Ji? to pour. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Present Tense. 
*^b» JmA^SmS I am pouring (m.). 4lOU b&yd We are pouring. 

This tense is regular, with the exception that, two alephs 
coming together, as in 22aqt9, according to the analogy of 
the ancient language, 2 is changed into *. 

Preterite Tense. 
i*2»M I poured (m. and f.). H^9 We poured* 

The radical 2, when it becomes a medial instead of a final 
letter, as in this tense, ought, according to the analogy of 

the ancient language (aee Hoff., paradigm of 2-ms*), to be 

changed into *. This, however, is not the case. The 2 
serves merely to lengthen the preceding — into — , and, 
being itself not heard, is not written. Thus, instead of 

u^&ft, we have wJ»m. 

Perfect Tense. 

*^b» bM I have poured (m.). f 

", * m " 4»Ob» !*&> We have poured. 

% ^» %+*9 l have poured (f.). '* " 

Instead of the regular perfect participle, which would be 

&***, the first and second radicals take — and form one 

syllable, the 2 being changed into *, as in the present par* 
ticiple. 



«0 



ISdmt Tense. 

<£» *h3 I will pour (m.y . 

,.%«" «>•> TC* We will pour, 

t**} IUII will pour (£> •' 

The first syllable of this tense, in the masculine singular 
and the plural, is simple, not including the second radical ; 
and the third radical 2 is chopped} except in the third per* 

son singular masculine, 2i>, where it appears as the final 

letter. In the feminine, 2 is changed into * . 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

This is quite irregular, making iJtAM the standard ; but 

in the singular it is exactly like the ancient, tn the singu- 
lar, 2 becomes * ; and in the plural, it is dropped! 

h*M Pour thou. *J£BM Pout ye. 

VERBS FOLLOWING THE ANALOGY OF {*£. 

As a number of these verbs are txjth of the first and sec- 
ond class, thev are noted here just as in the table of regular 
verbs of the first class. 

2&9 to rave, talk wildly. WL to vomit 

9 to weep. ^^V. to flow (out). 






2^9 to wear (out) (tr. and into). ^ j to bej>r hecome pure , ± 
lis to build, to count 
jfib9 to create. 



*^P \ and 2. 



)&fr to resemble. 1 and 2. 



JLACf to become 
MOf to be pleasant to* 



29UL to foam up. 1 and 2. 
#• 

}SU^ to beg, be a beggar. 
»• 

*V^ \ \ wt£ ***** irfrtd ' *^? to crack (as glass) (u&.y 
llbk^to lean (down). Z*f to commit adultery. 
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£su» to rejoice. 

£jL» to see. 

2Am# to sin. 

?ViM to be or become sweet 

to keep (intr.). 1 and 2. 

to be supported (by). 

to incubate. 
#• 

lx*+ to go to stooL 

%*SL to broil (intr.). land 2. 

i* ~ 

jV^i to sleep. 

{flJ^ to drive (an animal). 

2-UW to be or become hid. 1 and 2. 



J&£D to fill (tr. and intr.). 

same as tffl, to count 
to wash (clothes). 



be able. 



i 



Lgto to 



to wipe. 
fol to leap. 



lUl to butt 
1X1 to forget 



to bathe. 



#• # 



to be seared. 1 and 2. 
#• 

?Vft to stop. 

to go out (as fire). 



?\yff»todart 

to be or become blind (reg.). 

Z&A to hate. 
»» 

X9JQ> to dip out (as water). 1 and 2. 
£9dQ> to be or become bad. 



,i t%. 



^ S to l5md2. beC ° meCOVered# h& to be difficdt land2 - 



J9bd to be or become short jl&b^w to rain. 1 and 2. 



to be or become covered. 



I land 2. 

?V » to lap up. 

?hS to devour greedily. 
#• 

UlS to lap (reg.). 






to strike. 



ii^9 to 



arrive. 



?VS to search after. 
#• 

£mI to separate (intr.). 1 and 2. 
#• » 

jL^S to be delivered. 1 and 2. 
IbJl to burst out 
IXm to be lukewarm. 
IKm to be or become broad. 
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A 5 mi 

Mv to descend. 1 and 2. lM to be or become drunk. 

*f S j ^ nadfc beC ° me Clean * *** to V°™ out, run out 

J»~ to rend. Utit 5 to h f™ become loose - * 



to gather (tr. and intr.). J3LX to be like. 1 and 2. 

h » »» # 

to be or become hard. lAX to be spread. 1 and 2. 

^* S to i Sals (M coin) ^^ *V* to ■*• 

to scorch (intr.).. 2VX to be or become quiet 



UJ9 to gain. UX to faint 1 and 2. 

lli to gripe. Z&l jto^w, become looee. 1 

JQL0 to call, to read. a * 

«• Z^X to suspend. 
]«M S to be or become thick or •» 

•• I hard - U^ to repeat 1 and 2. 

»» 

2jL.> to be or become weary. %&tK to stick (intr.). 1 and 2. 

^3 to be pleased with. J3X to be or become wet 



iVofes on $e Preceding List 

%1P1 is quite irregular, and, were it not for its derivation, might 
perhaps better be written tof*. The present participle is 2*^19; 
'the preterite, imOIA ; the perfect participle, %+Olml ; and the future, 

aer*hs, ^op'Sis. 



1/ ^// # 



jVv. The future feminine of this verb is either yd^Il9 or 

all of which have - - in the root 

?£». This is sometimes, though vulgarly, pronounced in the 
present ?£jJA9 , and in the preterite u.\*S> , as if from *7io 
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to suck. The future, or rather the present subjunctive, with l& pre- 

ceding ( ^£& lA ), is generally pronounced k&m sin. 

Those of the preceding verbs which have medial ft , make their 

$ i t 

perfect participle irregularly, as MOM from %AM, except %09f f 

the peculiarities of which were noted in the first paradigm. 

Fifth Variety Third Radical X. 
Root tM&X to hear. 

it 

INDICATIVE MOOD, 

Preterit Tense. 

The present participle is only irregular in this, that the 
third radical, being a quiescent, coalesces with the preced- 
ing vowel, and * is then inserted, which takes the final 2 '. 
We, however, often hear » V>Vtt , and the infinitive i fcWfV 
which should not be considered a vulgarity, as it is nearer 
the ancient language than the ordinary form. 

Preterite Tense. 

I heard (m. a*d £), &kl*X We heard. 

x # 0* 

Perfect Tense* 

I have heard (nu). , 
< s " +)<> 1*X»X We have heard, 

fe*£*X I have heard (f.). ' «• * 






The perfect participle takes — as the vowel of the first 
syllable, which includes the second radical. The it is not 
aou&ded, and the last syllable if >£. 

Future Tiwk 

fckfe* ^W I ahaU hear (m,). % iL 

, , " 4M&X 113 Weahall hear. 

^Uft* JIM I **]! h9U (£X ^^ '* 
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The peculiarity of the future consists in this, that the 
second radical is pronounced as if doubled, the first & be- 
longing to the first syllable and the second to the second 
syllable. The X affects the adjacent vowels, but is not 
sounded separately. This peculiarity is not found through- 
out Koordistan. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Hear thou. ^jfc %1 V iWt Hear ye. 

» u 

Like tkttX, conjugate 

n 

# . i 

kXAS to bore (a hole). Ml to bubble up. 

HI II I 

to swallow. a.*-^ 

" i A 5U TP to be satiated. 

« i 

k. to assemble (intrA 1 and 2. , _ u 

» %» k\m* to step, march. 

^ to shave. 

n i 



to crack (intr.). 

tXM to fear. tit&jA to recompense. 

iX&f to sow. 

to dye. 



H I 



"> 

to ferment 



// $ 



• V ^T to break oft* (tr. and intr.). 
»^*HV to sink (intr.). 1 and 2. 

^ , . , _ „ n ,. A3X to adhere to. 

, C to be sick. Of four radi- » * 

lXi» 1 cak, but regular, except ^^ to make a breach- 

^ ' ( in the root » $ 

Notes on the Preceding List. 

&*pf in the future feminine follows the paradigm of the fourth 

variety, thus : &>9t *19 , H^-W «* • Th e masculine has not the 

peculiarity of sound of j. VUbT . All the preceding verbs except 

im9, and even this in some districts of Koordistan, may in the 
a i 

same way take * in the future feminine. 
you t. 10 



u 

The perfect participles of SAi and JLSJD have sometimes been 

written 7.i>V9&1 and %*^w&fO , to express more exactly the sound ; 

§ ' » 

but there is not sufficient reason for tfcis deviation. 

Some of these verbs with final X are both of tl^e first and second 
class, and some of the first class only, as noted above. 

Verbs of the First Class Doubly Irregular. 

One who has made himself familiar with regular verbs of 
the first class, and "the different varieties already given, will 

hav il U v\ diffic ? ty K \ n - lear *r s the ?° n J u s ation of those 

verbs which are doubly irregular. 

Some of these have both initial and final 2. 

Root &l to curdle. 

■ ■ * p 

X&XSI Present Participle. iteMJl Preterit^ 
&~*i, £&j Perfect Participle, " " I Future. 

, ' m * \ Imperative. 

The future is sometimes M>i *\9 masc., f»* n9 fern. 

yfe* to come, is inflected in the satne way, except that the 
imperative is lk in the singular, and ^.X in the plural. 
We also occasionally heat %&* 2X for the imperative sin- 
gular. The ancient language has the same imperative, the 
initial 2 being dropped. 

In Salinas, Gawar, and perhaps other districts, the root of 



*. . . . -* i • 



this, word is corrupted intp \*\ : present participle 
preterite mm, perfect participle 2*jEfc or 2*S{, imperative 
jL&. In Tiary, X is substituted for X throughout the con- 
jugation: we thus have 2*X^9, lAt?, etc. Indeed, the 
substitution of X is not confined to this word : e. g. 
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a house, for fh& . Moreover, in some places we hear VtH 

as the perfect participle,* which is quite as near as any form 
to the ancient 

Some verbs have initial * and final I. 
Take for example Ittu to Wean 



f f *> Present Participle. uVUI* Preterite. 



Qf J_fcXBJ.S 1. ' I* 






^ou Via 

Perfect Participle. f " * . *\ Future. 



Thus conjugate *L» fc> lament; and &Au to &a&. The pres- 
ent participle of the former is like the first fbttn given, I e. 
l»»Vl, that of the latter is like either the first or the second 
form, i. e. ? >i n^1 or J**l3 . In some parts of Koordis- 
tan, 2*J and Um are the roots, instead of 2lflU and tflu . 
Compare llU and «♦ in the Ancient Syriac. 

Somewhat different is the root ^H tcrknow. 

Present Participle. uVVfrj Preterite. 



'•♦. 




" -*' -' Perfect Participle. V Y*~ . " I Future. 

, ' > Imperative. 

Note. — The A of the future is pronounced as if double (see the 
future of ii£u), and in Oroomiah is almost hardened into %Z. 
Many of the Nestorians lazily pronounce ^JfU m^OAB tctflfr cfo 7 
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know, or how do I know? mood-y&n, there being little, if any, dif- 
ference, whether the speaker is a man or a woman. This tense is 
also habitually shortened in other connections by some of the people. 

The verb 1** to live, is perhaps more regular in the mod- 
ern than in the ancient language (Hoff. § 76, Ann. 1), but 
has some peculiarities. It is thus inflected : 



* * • 



Present Participle. uIWim Preterite. 



H 

m * 



Perfect Participle. Jf , ^ " \ Future. 



H 



$ ' v Imperative. 

Like the preceding, inflect i*A to make a fence; %*JB to be 
set on edge (as the teeth) ; the latter regular, except the -Jr. 

The verb )St\^ to search after, has been generally written 
in accordance with the usage in Koordistan, and is inflected 
as follows : 

Present Participle. uVifcV Preterite. 




ir^\ , U>\ Perfect Participle. ^7 » j. Future. 



,?M 




tt* 



Imperative. 



This, however, is very unlike the usage in Oroomiah. 
As here spoken, it is an anomalous verb of the second 
class, and is thus inflected : present participle ?ftV^ (or 
JLftOOkiJy ) ; preterite uSftVftV^ ; perf. participle ?>Vft\ , 

V»O*d0j^; future ^Jkiy^S, ^ok^Vui; imperative 
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There are a few verbs of four radicals, besides those enu- 
merated with regular verbs, which in general conform to 
the verbs of the first class. 

Take for example ^^r &> thirst 

3*^7*9 Present Participle. uJt&lg Preterite. 

j^L^Tm, 1*6? £ Perfect Participle. J { " V Future. 

# ' > Imperative. 
Like i-Cfri inflect L»aS to /fame. 



As another example take 



to wish. 



#• # 



* M • 



# « 



k > *** 



Present Participle. 



Perfect Participle. 








Preterite. 



Future. 



, ' > Imperative. 



Thus inflect 1*14^ to Jfea*, 



to become smooth, ]*&£& to 
churn, \»X& to graze, and ?AX to plaster. 



* * 



In regard to ]*i£B , it may be remarked that, while the 
present participle, as used in Koordistan, conforms to the 
preceding paradigm, on the plain of Oroomiah we generally 
hear it thus : jutWI . 

As another example we may take J->Jj< to be or become 
weary. 



i» *% 
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liiVa Pretent Participle. iA^L Prettriit. 

J^lV,, £jl. Perfect Participle. j '* " | Future. 



*\ 



Imperative. 

The root «SdM io (five, like its predecessor tSof* in the 

Ancient Syriac (Hoff. § 73, Atfn. 4; and § 80), is singularly- 
irregular. Being in constant use, it should, however, be 
made very familiar. 

~" " Present Pdrttciple. uVfllCfrl Preterite. 




i h m 

13 ~" 



II U • # 



*90P Ml 
, iSCTOb* Perfect Participle. " t . " } Future. 

, A ^ J f Imperative. 




It should be remarked that the perfect participle resem- 
bles the perfect participles of the second class rather than 
those of the first, and the preterite is often pronounced as 

if written uVl o fr /Pbi. In some districts the preterite is 

a - 9 M I * 



II 



Irregular Verbs of the Second Glass. 

First Variety. Four Radicals. 

Verbs of four radicals are far more common in the Mod- 
ern Syriac than in the Ancient or the Hebrew. Many of 
these, however, are produced by a reduplication of biliteral 
or triliteral roots, rind are exceedingly expressive. The idea 

is often that of repetition, as in ii>V»\i to bruise in pieces, 

* t i7 i* * 

iX9bXft to trample, itftlilfrs to grope, BJIfiJi to whirl, 
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*%\* to creep, and numerous others. Still oftener, per- 
haps, the idea is that of repeated sound, as in acfiof to roar 
with, laughter, i^Ob^O to watt, h »>>< to snore, AdLaLd to 

It I tt I tt | 

cluck. 

The second radical is included in the first syllable of the 
root, as well as of all its inflections. 

As an example, take *p9&*f to speak. 



** i 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

yQu JdOOttftOf 1st masculine. $ # 

J „ ' ' «*» ^90tt»0r 1st plural. 

«£* 2*Ott»cr 1st fern. ' ' ' 

XlA* 2dP6lteor 2ndmasc. , 

- 'I ' , ' ' ,' *$lC 2*Ott»cr 2nd plural. 

JltA* 2*Ott»cr 2nd fern. ' ' 

]i»J teftfbOCf 3rd masc. , „ 

' I U-* 2*Ott»cr 3rd plural. 

VLZ teOttOCT 3rd fern. ' ' 

The present participle has -'- as the vowel of the first 
syllable, with its corresponding • in the second. 

Preterite. 
*Atott»aor I spoke. fc^toft*** We spoke. 

This differs from *#Vnj>fJ& only in having one consonant 

more in the first syllable, rendering it a mixed syllabi^. 

Perfect. 

yftV* l5b*&GO€f I have spoken (m.). , ^ 
" " %** }^OttOOOf We have spoken. 

24CBtt»OCr I have Bpoken (f.). '' " ' 



M 



tt » 

Future. 



***** A9 I shal) speak (m.). SjMttMT AS We shall sneak. 

* tt tt I II ^* tt I It 

Itaperative, 

. ... » i • 

^9tts)0f Speak thou. »£*l*9r Speak ye. 

It I Ml 
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' u 



♦W: 








en- 



ft 





Like yiteGr, inflect 

'*AM to be bashful. AV&V to foam up, 

* f 3f to become cheap. i*lTiV to be leprous 

{ to delay (tr. and intr.). fr*^^V, to growl. 

. dQUk>V. to grow, 

to creep. „* T* 

$ to enlighten, to become SfcVjfcVt to whiz. 

X light. - » 

to prick. *V>V to Ang ^ 

dto ^ii < to enlarge or 

to grow fat and be antic. *^»7 l ar £ eo - 

A.»«A4L < to make to wallow, to 

to confuse or be confused. „ ^*\ wallow. » » 

, £tomaJtetosing(asquin~ 
to twinkle. iXlkxVx ine does 8 sick nmn's 

" ' ( head), to sing, 
to dazzle or be dazzled. 

to crown. 

to bubble up. 

to scatter (tr. and intr.). 

« 
to roar. 

to assaiL 

to stir up. 

to make bud, to bud. 

to tumble (tr. and intr.). 
to hum, coo. 
ftikli^ to abhor (with ^» ). 

tV*V. to rust (tr. and fair.}. 

&V«l/ { to torment or be tor- 
*i *% I mented. 



*** 




// 




^il ' < to be two-side^ Tide 
l ^^ 1 ™ I the fence. 
• • t ■■*■•, 

^*X&3 to make trot, to trot. 
/ « " 

^3^i \ to thin out, become 
Tit \ sparse. 

^9b^^ to shelter, to find shelter. 



to make or be bloody. 

to make fine or small. 

h9n to wound or be wounded. 
^ it * 

»XM» \ to make P ine aw& y °* 

F • \ to pine «way. , % 
^03^ to rock (tr. and intr.). 

UU 5 to make a clatter (of 

™) words). 

fctoM to apply (reraeifcerf). 
kMftft to become late. 
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tft^%Of to demoliab. 

M I 

7* Of * Of to neigh. 

M I 

d Of 21 Of to laugh aloud. 

M I 

fftft) to buzz. 
fcJtoAt) to wail. 






M I 



to whisper (as the wind). 
36)36 to have a diarrhea. 

to make whine, to whine. 

< to make subject, become 
I subject 

{ to litter, be littered (as a 
( room, a field, etc.). 

to become pale, 
to make tinkle, to tinkle, 
to tear off, be torn off. 
to ring (tr. and intr.). 
to swagger. 

*4*4f to batter. 

letl 5 to defile ceremonially or 
*^* f < be defiled. 

k-fef to make mighty, be mighty. 

m I 

•Mf to make yellow, be yellow. 
3? 3f to bray. 

tV£fe» to injure, become injured. 

) wash aM 
ed away. 

o exc: 
fever* 



to strut 

to breathe hard. 

to make faint, be faint. 

to push. 

to clasp. 

U I 

t4*)Sbrf» to push. 

to gnaw. 

' < to make to gnash, to 
?l gnash. 

to snore. 





// 



to 




to reckon. 

j(to make to rattle, 
, I rattle. 

to crush or be crushed. 
•^S_ 'S to delay (tr, and intr.). 

Jkmiikm tO hum. 
* $r i* 

di All j to flicker or make to 
*^y^"7T ( flicker. 

^JU^&JL to murmur. 




to move (tr. and intr.). 

to make heavy, be heavy. 

1 j to sputter, to make sput- 
«* i*( ter. 
^ ^ j to shiver in pieces (tr. 
J~J( and intr.). 

to arm, to be armed. 



' $ to wash away, be wash- 



M 1%, 



%.tfiL i to tear in pieces, be torn 
„ x i ( in pi< 



^w* , ?, J to excite fever, have 

a i \ 



pieces, 
to throw. 



»% *% 



VOL. V. 



11 
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h i 



n tx 



ii tx 



to parboil, be parboiled, 
to let down, to sink down, 
to tear, be torn. 




// 



v/ 



II I 



11% 1% 



11%, ix. 



\\1 to chink (intr.). 

*#/» 1%, 

k*t\\% to swing (tr. and intr.). 

II* *L 



to roll (tr. and intr.). 

to toss about 

to tingle (a? the ear). 

to tear (tr. and intr.). 

to clap. 

to defile, be defiled. 

to rattle (in speech). 



to scream. 



to have mercy. 



a 



a 



11% *% 



10 x *x 




II lx 



IIX IX 



11% 1% 



II I 



9b£&£ Jtogiggle,gurgle f tomake 
" ' \ giggle or gurgle. 



« i 



a i 



to wither (tr. and intr.). 
to gather up. 



«U j to wrap in a vail, to wrap 
// , x ( one's self in a vail. 



« i 



to scare away. 



\\flA\ft ■! to crac k °P €n ( M th e 

„ / ( earth). 

>JAJ^ to make glitter, to glitter. 



II ' # 



to snuff around, 
to speak. 



// i 



t\Vv\ to make lame, be lame. 



V/*," 




II X 



II 



II 



II x 



II 



II 



II 



II 



II 




II 



II 



I* 



II 



II 



to gnaw. 

to make appear, to appear, 
to abstain from food, 
to make glitter, to glitter. 
Afrjklp to freeze (tr. and intr.). 

It m* I 

^*^B to make sprout, to sprout 
to take a fine, 
to mock. 

to forbear, be reluctant 
to blister. 

to borrow or lend on usury, 
to be lazy, 
to preach. 
JIOfA& to make pant, to pant 
to hasten (tr. and intr.). 
to constrain. 

to make green, to green, 
to make poor, be poor, 
to rest (tr. and intr.). 
to reprove, 
to fix a price, 
to build. 



1 5 to give one a start (on a 
, \ journey). 

to listen. 




// 



.« 
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// 



it 



11 



II I ' 



// 



II 



II 



II 



to be or become hushed. frOuV to make cloudy, be cloudy, 
to cry. hJiJtlX to make wise, be wise. 



// 



to wrangle. 




*« % 



\ ^Vv i to make wallow, to wal- 

▼ 00 i \ 10W. 

fijL OJto \ to cause chills, to have jA\±* $ to ma ^ e ancient, be an- 
w i \ cniils. v « « 

^AdO to make bold, be bold. 
to defile, 
to miscarry, 
to arrange in order* 
to sprinkle, 
to growl. 

to proclaim the gospel. 

Ito make a Mohammedan 
or become one. 

to grope (after), 
to whistle. 



« 



%19& to make to sob, to sob. 
to groan, 
to be a stranger, 
to hesitate. 



cient 

to whisper. 

to feel after. 

)to make stagger, to stag- 
ger. 

bttfluBLfl to laugh out 
a i 

A vAjto lay waste, become 

^T* , ( waste. 

to beseech. 



to undo, destroy, 
to whirl (tr. and intr.). 
u»x£tS to crumb, be crumbed. 



j»"a, V<1 J to make to escape, to 
7 „ , ( escape. 

»JtX9J& to twist (tr. and intr.). 
^AKj to whisper. 



to reconcile, become re- J?!> 

conciled. *A*±i ' i to ma ^ e to *mart> to 

$T£\ smart, 
to visit 



i\|V\)g to gaze. 
iJt£&£ to pour or flow out 

m to sob from pain. 

to make totter, to totter. tJLirtVufl to cut up, to be cut up. 
to stun, be stunned. iJ»H3kB to make light, be light 

to scream. i0Jl4.tt to cluck. 



j to come down (from 
( father to son). 



a 



a 



a 



H 

^VM to cause to approach, to M \. m ± _,. 

T^ m T ( approach. *mmm* w am** emw 

to wrinkle, bo wrinkled. Jj S bBLX to empty out 
to wrinkle, be wrinkled. 

to buffet, be buffeted. ieVsfcVX to make proud, be pjotu 

to make spout, to spout 




% H %. 



a 



a 



a 



a 



h 



a 



to make or be ready. 

to caw. 

to gather up. 

to venture (intr.). 

to rattle (as rain). 

tVfc&Vj) to crawl, 
to brood- 

40V0A to make thin, be thin. 
" i 

XAX3 to tremble violently. 

to alter (tr. and intr.). 
to alter (tr. and intr.). 



// 



« 



» 



to blacken, become black JlsJBX to make neatly. 



to crush in pieces, 
to soil, be soiled* 



a 



j to make to clatter, to 
\ clatter. 



fc X. to guide. 

to pant for breath. 

►X to disciple. 
^0X^9 X to whine. 
UtX&X to make tardy, be tardy. 
+£*1X to make smoky, be smoky. 
JBX&X to sprinkle, be sprinkled. 

,X to chastise. 
iflMlX to stamp the foot 
tXX^X to search. 



J3X0X to knock. 



kSax \ to besmear ^th tallow, 
v^f , ( be besmeared. 



(to shake about fe and j*& X to trim a candle. 
( intr.). * , 

to make faint, be feint ±*k \ *J"£ 8tu » We . to 
to sob. *jX3X to make pale, be pale. 

to glide (as a tnaktV %SXiX to stitch together. 

/# § 

Notes on the Preceding List 
9 has a t&lkana ove? the Of, it may be considered m a 
verb of three radicals, following the paradigm of dS&JI , second class. 



As 



• • 



a 



H t tt 
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and fcJkS&S, though having five radicals, differ so little 

tt 

from the preceding model, that they need no special illustration. 

^IpMwX. may in some respects be considered as a verb of three 
radicals, having its perfect participle jHlV\OX, and its future 

* tt t tt 

VEEBS OF FOUR RADICALS WITH FINAL 2. 

Take for example 2£*&Jfc to understand. 

iAOdftSJt Present Participle. 

In Koordistan, instead of the above, we have 
As to the substitution of • or * for 2, see Hoff. § 33, 3. 

uikMfeA Preterite. 

The 2 is here dropped, but lengthens — into — . 

^***o4 , ]I*»aa4 Perfect Participle. 
$ t 00 

In this participle + is substituted for 2, and takes, in ad- 
dition to its own appropriate vowel, the vowel -*-. 

)" ' " V Futvre. 

^1 . 9 tt ' 

Here the 2 is dropped in the masculine singular and in the 
plural, but .» is substituted for it in the feminine singular, 
just as in the perfect participle. 



t* » 



7 

• V Imperative. 

Note. — This verb evidently has a relation to the ancient ^pfcJk , 
but perhaps a still nearer relation to the Persian {$ . In Bootan 
we hear it thus : present participle, ™*?^— ; preterite, *^M^ ; 
perfect participle, ?iau4 ; future, JflJ AS ; A having the sound 

f * tt tt 

of/. 



£6 

VERBS INFLECTED LIKE 2&B&JI. 



•• 



to paw, dig into. £Xl£B to show favor (with £0 ). 

1% Vy. to clean out, become clean. jVftlfr) to despise. 

£f 5f to howl. 3X P OJO to twitter, to peep. 

j>j*rf« to paw into. jfrVX to deceive. 

£&9^» to go round, surround. £f xA to cut up. 



to switch, be switched. jffilli to rinse. 



to bedaub, be bedaubed. ^£*»£ to search, 
jioi j ^g^" KooKlirtan ' Z^iA to roll up or be rolled up. 

I _ 9 

to long after (with h!B ). XOabX to snap (tr. and intr.). 

• i* » 

to plaster. ^X&JC to fag out, tire out 

H 9 

m I 

to forget ZttdX to nourish, be nourished. 






Note. — iVlJV^i , which is inserted in the above list, does not 

11 \ '. . 

differ in pronunciation from the others, which end in 2 instead of X ; 

but the X is retained in writing out the different tenses. 

When o is the second radical, from a kind of necessity, 
one O is dropped in the preterite and perfect participle. 
Thus, if we take 1*A1 to beseech, the present participle is 
2*0104 ; the preterite, tAa&i (instead of tAaooi \ ; the 
perfect participle, ? » lfti (for JU&MJk); the future masculine, 
aoi 119 ; the future feminine, h£0£ *12I . From what has 

been said in the Orthography, it will be evident why ~±- is 
here used in the present participle, instead of -'-. 

Like Uoi, inflect 
*»»» to chirp. ]»*» { t0 8w C e a a U r 8e to *4a£t to bleat 

1&0&0 to acknowledge. AlBO&P to mew. ^£*£ to ^P* 



m 



CAUSATIVE VERBS. 

We are now prepared to understand the formation of 
Causative Verbs. Some of the simple verbs of three radi- 
cals already given maybe used in a causative sense, as ^** 

to strengthen, or to cause to become strong. Verbs of four radi- 
cals have still oftener a causative signification ; but the 
ordinary method of forming causatives is by prefixing & to 
the three radical letters, and then considering the verb as 
one of four radicals, and inflecting it accordingly. Thus, 

\*B, when of the first class, means to go out; when of the 

second class, to put out or bring out; and iJVyVfllrt (which is 

inflected like yEJfttoOT). to cause to come out 

The verbs which thus form causatives are very numerous, 
and comprise the majority of those of three radicals in the 
preceding lists. The mode of formation is quite regular, 
with the exceptions hereafter to be specified ; and the mean- 
ing bears in almost all cases a close relation to the meaning 
of the first root. A few causatives have been placed in the 

list of verbs conjugated like >0M0Of . These are either not 
used in Oroomiah at all in their simple form, as K*£C to 
listen ; or the signification of the simple form is much changed, 
as i^tAtl to accompany, or, better, to give a start to (a trav- 
eller), from tVttt to stretch out; or the causative form, as 
generally used, is neuter : e. g. ^SS0 to appear. 



*// 



Note. — *bJtt&Q was inserted in the list of verbs inflected like 
yM&BOf , with the idea that it was not properly a causative of any 
verb in the Modern Syriac. But it may be the causative of ~bJB 
(a verb of the second class) to squeeze in. Compare l^M in the 
Ancient Syriac, and y^p in the Hebrew, to tear asunder, "to bite 
in malice." 

When the last radical of the ground-form is 2 , the caus- 
ative verb follows the conjugation of 2&SJI instead of 
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>EJA*90T . Thus, from jLa*S to weep, we have }AXB to cause 
to weep ; and so of a great number of others. 

Verbs with final X do not differ in the causative form 
from verbs with final 2, except that X is retained in those 
tenses where 2 is dropped, and slightly modifies the sound. 

Thus from AdfltX we have AWfTl* of which the present 

it $ " ' . 4 

participle is jbo AAmte ; the preterite, uVVW* ft to ; the 
perfect participle, I fAWbW i lto ; the future, i t t ifcMto JiS$ 

* #4."' ^ It I It 

(masculine), ^VfrMte lia (feminine). 

There has been perhaps an unnecessary irregularity in 
regard to verbs with initial 2. Thus, from mJ and *•* » 
we have iJkAlib and aol>»; while from *OUB{, Ao? , and 
MB*, we have tfcltttt, JLdbO, and OdQBdB. As 2 is heard 

+ feebly, if a. .11, it „ ii*, for to ike «f ,-iformi.y, 

to drop it altogether, and treat these causatives as verbs of 
three radicals, secondxlass. The other verbs with initial 2 

ml 

have no causative form. The future of aojto, though 
spelled regularly, is often pronounced morin* 

Verbs with medial 2 of the first class sometimes drop the 
2 entirely, as >•&• from 9if . in which case the causative is 

" HI It 

inflected like a verb of three radicals, second class. But it 
is far more common, at least in Oroomiah, for ^ to be sub- 
stituted for 2, throughout the conjugation : e. g. >-**&, of 



which the present participle is jMbflto. Here the verb is 

r t i i 

regularly conformed to the paradigm of J49&9I , and no- 
thing more therefore need be said on the subject. 
Verbs with medial X retain the X, and are conjugated 

Kke *tt»«r. 

Verbs with initial .» , when used as causatives, are quite 
irregular. aL, 9*11*, and tSfe*. become respectively 

It t ft m It *• " 

r dMto, and are conjugated like verbs of the 



% It t It m ft 

■ 

ii it 'm it t 



8ft 

f 

second class having three radicals. iVM* (to place), however, 
when it denotes to cause to sit, to locate, retains the * trans- 
posed; thus. iSUA^B. tkfri becomes iXf^B and will be 
noticed farther on. ]A0U becomes toafib or telto. thelat- 
ter conforming nearly to the Ancient Syriac* See under 
toaibA. tMt*, ftX», *>*»*> ^^> aSl#, transpose the .» and 

become respectively imM , *Jk*» , mVli , djfcfr* and 
A-»MB, and are regular in conjugation. 

}MkS to understand, has for its causative ^&&to , and is 
distinguishable from >0X9£0 to cause tot cut, only by a slight 
difference in pronunciation. 



OTHER IRREGULAR VERBS OF THE SECOND 

CLASS. 

VERBS WITH MEDIAL X. 

One of these, and perhaps more, is inflected as a verb of 
the second class, viz. ^ to revile. 

{aOOb&tM Present Participle. ni ft kag Preterite. 
%*OXA~,ib±Ag Perfect Participle. \ * sJ' [ ^ uture ' 

, "if Imperative. 



The causative of 9^r is 5^** to cause to revile. 



a 



bX**& Pres. Participle. *iblt r O£0 Preterite. 




^&9blt r a*, i*X-*SO Perf. Participle. \ **\\ " [ 




a 



g*SO Perf. Participle. \ * \J[ FuiUre - 



TOL. V. 12 



«0 



Verbs or nuek Radicals: Third Radical 2. 

These are mostly inflected as verbs of the first class, but 
not all of them. As an example of the second class, we 

may take JAW to deliver. 

, Present Participle. u\4 ft CD Preterite. 



9 l» t 



t t 



^AxbVia) 

Perfect Participle. " " Vj^taure. 




r 

In Koordistan the present participle is t*oA» ; and it is 

to be understood that in all verbs resembling this, * is there 
substituted for a . 

Like %&&, inflect 

jLttd to cover. 



•.A* 



to select, collect 



*£>*> 



uncover. 



to cover. 



%&b to make pure. 
X** to liken. 



MB to weary. 

to make alive. 



i* » 



• * 



2M to winnow. 



}Vpf to meditate, to spell. 



2> 

JL0QT to narrate. 

1>0U# to keep (tr.). 
lAiy to broil (tr.). 
?t1^ to conceal, 
to sear. 



W} to prophesy. 

mX to render difficult 

2 9JL to patch. 
♦• 

ZiJA to divide (tr.). 
2m» to deliver (from). 

&Jg to pray. 
2^£ to strain. 
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1^0 to paidi (frA tuk to depart. 

%S* to throw. IhJi to begin, 

lix to liken. %lk to telL 



i* # 



%AX to spread. jL^X to cause to adhere. 

Notes on the Preceding last. 

2n0 is a causative from 3-*Jik^ to become weary. %**&, a caus- 

ative from %*+* to live, and Ju*S are iiregtrior %jr hating • m 
the perfect participle and the future feminine, thus : juV^AB , 
lL»a*, XAa4; and in the ftrtw*, >V* ^ 9 > kii»to A9, 

t*V& AS . If we do not distinguish 'between am£B in the future 
and subjunctive and Into to strike t we shall be 4ifcely (in prayer, 
for instance), when intending to saj " Lord, levive (or quieken) 
me !" to say u Lord, strike me I" w in the perfect participle is 
often written as well as pronounced aAM. 

Verbs of three Radicals: Taird Radical X. 

These verbs, when inflected as verbs of the second class, 
do not differ essentially from the paradigm of verbs with 

final 2. For example, AhJodk^ to assemble (transitive). 



M t% 



Present Participle. tiWttftV Preterite. 
IsL^WV ^i,»al \Perftd *T?^ t& **». 

^r"rt" "Trt-l Participle. ^ j.< ^ or >^^y m J '«<- 



ture. 





It will be noticeS'that X is retained throughout, and that 
the perfect participle ati3 futufre feminine angular (hi- one 
form) take — as the second vowel. . . 
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Like ikMVt inflect tkMB , a causative from ikffri to know; 
&J&B to make smooth; *m£0 to pasture, from J*X3 to qraze; 
and tifc&& to cause to plaster, from l>Vt to plaster. 

The irregular verb 2a2 to curdle, of the first class, has for 

its causative 2*1*9, and is thus inflected : 

«• » 

lAMl* Present Participle. ft»dlOJtt Preterite. 

$> 9 9 9 I* t 

1*»2AM Perfect Participle. * ', " \ Future. 

N # 9 U ' 

, '. J > Imperative. 

So inflect lAji from l£u to ia&e. The verb Dou to swear, 

* ■* . ** * . *' 

besides the causative JtoOdB , already noticed, sometimes 

I* 9 

makes its causative in the same way. Thus we have 1*1* , 
inflected like 2il* . 



i« • 



r erb 3 

I* 9 



The anomalous verb 1*1* to cause to come, to bring, which 
is doubtless derived from the ancient 2*** , may also be 
classed here. As used on the plain of Oroomiah, it is thus 
inflected : 



1*1* Present Participle. ?V »Xft* Preterite. 

9* 9 * 9*9* 9 

9 

m1* 4W9 ) 
^J.ft* , lllA* Perfect Participle. 7 ', " [ Jfcfiif*. 

»!*) 



As used in Koordistan, its root is V**, which is evi- 
dently from the Afel form of the ancient verb (Hoff. § 78, 8). 
It is thus inflected : 
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' ' • J V Present Participle. vSTUto* Preterite. 

{U*~V*) ) ' ' ' 



5&J*L0b*, l?hdfcM Perfect Participle. ^ ', " [Future. 



* • # 



iJtum . 

Imperative. 



n 



i» # 



The irregular verb JL»0& to flame, has 2gp&9 for its caus- 
ative, and is thus inflected : 

%AOo£&0 Pres. Participle. yaoAo)t Preterite. 
1LolS*» i-cAa» ^"^ ^^? ^ I Future 






MOfrit* 



»• * 





; V /mperativt. 



The irregular verb 3 Ag to WsA, has jV 3tt3 for its caus- 
ative. 



Present Participle. uWg O ^ tt Preterite. 

- — — - _ v H t II [ 



Perfect Participle. , " \ " \ Future. 







» / 

! V Imperative. 



Note. — The verb of existence X*£ fAere t*, fcJt there is not, is 
used in the Modern Syriac differently from the idiom of the Ancient. 
It will be referred to again in the Syntax. 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 



The Passive Voice, especially as formed by the first method 
given below, is very little used in the colloquial dialect of 
the people of Oroomiah. This results probably from the 
warmth of their feelings, which instinctively prefers a direct 
mode of expression. Where we should say "You will be 
delivered," they say "(Such a person) will deliver you;" 
for "You will be beaten," we generally hear the expression 
" They will beat you ;" and so in a great number of cases. 
In the mountains, the passive voice is freely used in conver- 
sation ; and, as it is employed also in our preaching and our 
books, it is desirable to oecome well acquainted with it. 
This is, however, an easy task. 

There are three methods of indicating the passive voice, 
which will be in turn considered. 

Method 1st. 
The passive voice of any verb may be formed by prefix- 
ing to its perfect participle the inflections of the root tXjLS, 

in its different moods and tenses. This root properly means 
to remain; but, when thus employed as an auxiliary, it is 
equivalent to the verb of existence. Let us take for exam- 
ample the passive voice of !***• to strike, the perfect parti- 
ciple of which is fe ***to , ]*m£b and the infinitive passive 



* « 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
' «* M *4 lam struck 



J fc«iftl YL0l» %%*& 2nd masc. 



a a 



Ifruito JtLOu Xki4 2nd fern. 
]*m£» J&J iklA 3rd masc. 

^n»J9 liL &L& 3rd fern. 

i 

VOL. T. 13 



i» m 



jttL> TaLA 2nd plural. 



iu> &1& 3rd plural. 
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We have been accustomed to drop the 9 of the present 
participle of this auxiliary. 

Imperfect Tense, 

iL~* laer kdoJ zklA } "?* struck 

*T ^ rr ^^ (m-)- .^ -Itf - *«- ^1 A We were 

*^ maac - i~» «o«r jan &* «■* 



« u 



^9 lAOr JlLOu JtJUA 



' - * — 2nd ^TT ' •* ^^ Plural- 



fem. 



&~» £«r 3ju* 3rd 4 ,, «. 

„ *~ "' ^ maac. <...» *£«• 1*1 A 8™ 

m *^ ' '■"■"^^ tern. 

Preterite Tense, 



„ , ? I was struck (m.). ,^ -U ff>w , 

1st fem. >^ ^^ """^ 






2nd plural. 
2nd fem. ' " "• 



// 



Mx£ 3rd masc. , , 

" ' " UiM *£**£ 3rd plund. 

3rd fem. '* " 



H 



Sometimes y^OOf is used as the auxiliary, and we have 
yAocj, etc. 

nil* 

Perfect Tense. 

^^ uDlT IjuA I have been 

1 vT^ ^"T^ struck (m.). , * ^ ^ We have 



&~M ^ &JU* 1st fem. V^ " TT been struck. 

? fcaifti TldOu it h& 2nd masc. ,. . 

\ ,\ - ' 1*^ ^^ )JU£ 2nd pluraL 

&*»* JfcUk* &X*d 2nd fem. 

}L^a ji^ 2X*4 3rd masc. 

" ' f '^ 1*^ J^ 1X*£ 3rd plural 

fc*«d9 i^ V**4 3rd fem. * " 
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Pluperfect Tense. 

zT s jt^ nT v? •** ^ ^ [ 

, •"- * I * We had been struck. ) 



^mJM 1*07 VuoJ &*£ 2nd masc. , , 

?t«i*» 2*07 VUd 3rd masc 

Vr* UW i^«*» " " 3rdpl r4 

Future Tense. 

In this tense either the future of the verb »XZ3 or the 

future of the verb JLftOJ may be employed. The significa- 

tion in either case is nearly or quite the same. 

^ ^ ^/& <w,- I shall be 

^^T C*^ * *"«* (m.). , ^ ^,4^11 ^ We shall 

£*«* ^kJA \|S 1st fern. T? ^^ - be 8truck - 

J fcufcla T19US a19 2nd masc. 



f . , t . %*m& Jfa kl A S Xia gnd plural 

W» JwLA <h» 2nd fem. ' " 

U**?n CLllts Vl3 3rd masc. , . , 

, " ' V " ?m*l yJUtt n9 3rd plural. 

V"** UUS IIS 3rd fem. 



it 



In the same way inflect 

Note. — There may possibly be, at times, a difference in the significa- 
tion of these futures, arising from the signification, on the one hand, 

of iXXA to remain, and, on the other, of jb&Cff to become. Thus : 

i* •» 

^TSftS iXXA &S Ae i^e'/Z 6e or continue in a state of holiness. 
# i» « 

XXfrObD lOCT AA fo wiW become sanctified. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Here either ^SLsM or »£07 maybe used, as in the future tense. 
Thus we have, for the present, ]*m£b bX*3 or Mb pB^r ; 

II V // // V II 

for the imperfect, ? >•§*» JLacf hJUS or JUm£b X&W *^€f , in 

a perfectly regular manner. 

It is to be particularly observed that, where a verb is 
used in both the first and second classes, with the same sig- 
nification, the shade of meaning in the passive will de- 
pend on which perfect participle is used m its formation. 

To illustrate : t0A9 , as a verb of either the first or second 

class, means to scatter seed, to sow. But %JCL*$S1 )±X& means 

it was sowed or scattered, as if by itself: while iflf AS Jj J Cj 

means it was sowed (by some individual). The signification 

is sometimes, however, such that this distinction cannot be 

kept up: e. g. I*ux4 lk&4 and %**A& )±X& he was 

grieved or sorry, there being in neither case reference to the 

agent causing the sorrow. 7**310 JA3C^ and 7^30^0 JjJC^ 

I p 00 9 fp 00 

he was received, on the other hand, must both of them indi- 
rectly refer to the agent. 

Where the same word is used in both the first and second 
classes, with different meanings, of course there is a similar 
distinction in the passive ; as, XdU^X jjJC^ he was lost, 
XdUkflfcl jjJC^ he was destroyed. 



Note. — It has been sometimes supposed that ?ViMl in the ex- 
pression ?\Al 3ifc*4 , is a perfect participle. But as fc£h9 is 

of the second class, and such a participle does not belong to verbs of 
the second class, this expression should be translated, not, he was 
made blessed, but, he was a blessed individual, 7^ ^ m being an 
adjective. 

Note 2. — Sometimes the verb tXlS is used as almost or quite 
equivalent to the verb of existence, although the perfect participle of 



another verb is not joined with it Thus, ^tS ^0^ lX*& I have 
remained in doubt, or I am in doubt, may be employed wherever 
ftdOu 4X9 would be allowable, and vice versa. 

Method 2nd. 
There is a curious form of the passive, in daily use among 
the people, in which the verb jhb to come is employed as 
an auxiliary, and the infinitive active of another verb is 
joined with it in a passive sense. We will take for illustra- 
tion as before the root %—& to strike. 



^ uOu M&}2 I am struck. 

It ^ H #» 

3fc<mYfc\ %a€i yJBL* M&lSI I was being struck. 

JfcimKlN y^XJ I was struck. 
it t i* 

A uOu Mtill I have been struck. 

H ^ ft I 

$AGI fcdOb* JUXl{ I had been struck. 

^ it t 

3fc<mYfc\ ^^4 XlS I shall be struck.. 

II H tt 

The subjunctive so much resembles the indicative, that it 
need not be written out. 

Sometimes this form, especially in Koordistan, is a pas- 
sive of capability, as, for example, ? n »Vfc> 2x2 ^ if it can 

be struck, i. e. if it come into the position in which it may be 
struck. This is perhaps the primitive idea, of this form. 
There is, however, another mode in Oroomiah of expressing 

the sentiment, viz.: ? »•* **» 1*C7 ^, where 7>ntai is used as 

we should use strikable in English, if such a word were 

allowed. So JV flL t %*CI *i —if it be takable. 



Method 3rrf. 

Instead of the form Mb hO^ JLauA, the perfect active 
is often used in a passive sense. For the preceding, we thus 
have ^A* jfcuto Ihave been struck. The explanation of this 
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probably vf that the perfect participle is passive, as well as 
active, in its meaning, while ^oJ is merely a verb of exist- 
ence, 2" am .... hiving been struck. The pluperfect active 
is also frequently used in the same way for the pluperfect 

passive ; thus, %A9t yOb* Mb may signify I had struck, or 

w$ §0 

I had been struck. 

VERBS WITH SUFFIXES. 

Although the suffix-pronouns of the Modern Syriac are 
few and simple, it requires much practice to use them readily 
and accurately in conversation. It will be desirable there- 
fore to examine the subject carefiilly. 

The verbal suffixes do not differ, except in one or two 
instances, from those used for nouns and prepositions. A 
list of them has been already given. It will now be shown 
how these pronouns are suffixed to the verb in its different 

inflections. 

♦* 

Hoot ttfeS to heal. 



M 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

*TJ 77 * ing thee (m.). ' *&**& \ l Mn heaI- 

yO^ uAiattfl \ l ? m healing *T? -^T ^ ^^ ingyou. 
^*# m ( thee (f.). 

When the person speaking is a female, we have the same 
forms as above, except that *£* is throughout substituted 
for hO^. 

L AteM 5 Thou (m.) art M wm , ^ , . 

BA9 K^oi;„„' \* A .,» ' — Lf Thou art heal- 



k a' a ^^i^A i 1 am he*l- 
L^i j I am healing vT* ^ 11T 1 ing them. 






1 healing me. ^fctO* lMOJW } "hou w 
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Here, as before, if the nominative be feminine, JkLfc* is to 
be substituted for 






rVj ^Xmi) He is healing ,1 ^ij^Heisheal- 

^ ^A^aj^g^ He is healing 
*1 VT < thee (m.). ^ t « . . c He is heal- 

*~ yOiott^r? is ^^ " •**•**■"! ing you. 
i< i • ( thee (ft). 

iSJ »*ra»att£ Heishealing 

*m ^vrw»Ma| hinL -^ ^X^i^Heisheal- 

A^ ira^ittA^Heishealing *7* ««^ ingthem. 

~ , ( her. 

If the agent is a female. J^ is to be substituted for J^ . 

i* 

^(Weareheal- 

fogthee(m.). j * »*m^ w * «* 
■* ' - ,1 ( We are heal- ^^f^^ 7 /healing you. 

3 ^ingthee(f.). c 

£' ^^^1^-i^Weareheal- 

ing him. ^ . ^^ \ Wearoheal- 

iA We are heal- ^v £ ingthem. 

£ ing her. 

L*.' a^' — ..!( Yeareheal- . „ 

^u»0«3 1D e> i^ ^^ Yeareheal- 

^ , ^^/inghim. . • * . _- AC Ye are heat 



^ *o*a«aj^^ r heal - ^ * * them - 

&; .^ Xn.A SThey are heal- j« ^^ACTheyareheal- 

*^ , " ' i ing me. ^, v , £ ing as. 

V, . -ia^I^AS They are heal- 

*** ^*»m» j^, a,^ ( j # > ,« > . f Thqrareheal- 
lL -^^^ Theyareheal-* 1 ? •*f«" MBa | ,ng you. 

*^ ' - L " ' J ing thee (f.). 



)^^«^OJMI^ Theyareheal - 

^-.'. ! 'tTheyareheal- *** ««"| ingthem. 



ing him. jVT ^Jj^/Theyareheal- 

•V- jjt A^ Agt^^g ) They are *» Qo1 - ^"* - 
**"* " , w m ^ing her. 

One who has familiarized himself with the preceding suf- 
fixes of the present tense, will have no difficulty in using 
the suffixes with the imperfect, perfect, pluperfect, ana 
second future tenses. In every case the suffix is to be 
joined with the participle, and not with the auxiliary. Take 



10* 

as examples t %*wl wOu b*0fO^90JQa9 / okw healing him, 

jA*» »jfcftftViff>fl>*1 Ae Aas healed you, OOOf uldLfDaa &ey 

#• # • . * * * » * 

had healed me, <Pf0JflUQM£l lACFf xl9 fe 101S Aave healed her. 

Preterite Tense. 
The regular preterite, lAniftmiJ , gi nce its appropriate 
terminations so much resemble the suffix-pronouns, does 
not admit of their use except in a single case. In the third 

person singular masculine we may have o fVuiftW il he healed 

him, 91 being substituted for the terminal 2. 

When it is desirable to employ suffixes with the preterite, 

the form JAA9 *pJB is much used in Oroomiah. While 

the suffixes of this tense are, in the main, like those of the 
present, imperfect, pluperfect, and second ftiture, it takes 

in many cases a sliding letter S, and uses for the suffixes of 
the third person singular €f H and fl *, ^d °f *^ e third per- 
son plural ^O and J&CI. The future tense follows this form 
of the preterite in every respect, and so too those tenses of 
the subjunctive which resemble the future in their form, 

except that, where JMCI is used, the pronoun is placed after 
it, and always takes the sliding letter S. 

^ A «mj»iA w* w i I (n*-) healed 

, i thee (£). 

I healed him. «jfc1 W1V1 } pJO ) 

m \" , , m , J \ I healed them 

fllttftfl ^dM I healed her. uVflftftn y pM ) (more rarely). 

ft Ml' 

When the verb has a feminine nominative of the first 
person singular, we have, instead of the preceding form, 

«innftn )oua, u\A*»iovi *us, etc. 

^# $ ml I 

uA 4U9L09 «0 \ ™<? u j m -> ^ fcUJba *Lfl \ ^ he9X " 

wmmm t f—^ \ healedst me. s^ „ ^^ ( east us. 

' (Thou he 
i \ edst him. 

iJThou he 
, ( edst her. 



0* MMdi^jSK^ *** ****** 



Thou heal- 
"edst them 

(nor* rani j). 
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When the agent is a female, the form is «2k wl 
etc. 

A %*a %JB He healed me. £ 'J&A9 *US j He J*** 16 * 

( He healed 

I thee (m.). 1^** M^i i-i i He healed 

< He healed **? ^T^ ™ * you. 



^fS'pMSI'pM 



14 

* 



•£ 



I thee (f.j. 

•**^*u»jg^ ^ ^ *fl , Hc healed 



f He healed ^ „£ ^ f *S» 

The form is the same as the preceding, when the nomina- 
tive is the third person singular feminine, JVfcfli*! being sub- 
stituted for )9UbS . When the verb is in the plural, whether 
it be of the first, second, or third person, its suffixes are 
similar to those of the second and third persons singular ; 

Li* 1 4.' ' * ' 

e. g. 0^ QlfflTI VM toe healed him, Jt *£fe£&AS )BUB 
ye healed its, nftA *fcfc*ft*1 )ELB they healed thee (£). 

Where Jt is employed as a connecting letter, the suffix is 
generally written separately from the verb, though this is 
not essential. 

There is a very common form of the preterite, in which 
the pronoun, instead of being suffixed, as in the preceding 
examples, to the verb, is embraced within it, and precedes 
the terminal letters. The perfect participle, of any verb 
being known, the pronoun is to be suffixed to this, after the 

final 2* has been dropped, and the terminations y^, *oJ*, 

Li ' ' 

ifc'VN , etc., added to form the different persons. After s^- 

we have simply *, 4^0, etc. 

The pronouns are as follows, and are evidently fragments 
of the separable personal pronouns. 

*~ me. Af- wr. 

X — thee (m.). 

Xf- thee(f.). 

'*— her. **— them. 

The pronouns for the third person singular masculine 
and the second person plural are wanting ; btit tlfis gives 

VOL. V. 14 
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rise to fid pHtoitri'difficulty, as the idea may always be ex- 

pressed by ^AA9 } pM with the appropriate suffixes. From 

W0A9, its termination being dropped, we have tMUB&S. 

Adding to this the pronoun of the first person, with the 
terminations given above, we then have : 



* 



II 



i Thou (m.) healedst 
( me. 

ka jThotl (f.) healedst 

t I me v 






He healed me. 

She healed me. " ' 

u 9 

By a similar process, we have : 
tA taftJDOS I healed thee (m.). A taftJDOS 

IS**bWQM£I He healed thee. 

,> a i 

)H »*&*»*& She healed thee. 

II 9 

tA^fcUOJBOS I healed thee (f.> ki^MAAS 

XS »*aU8»*a He healed thee. 

,» # * 

l£ JUftfl»ft«1 She healed thee. 










L* . * 



>>. * 




I healed her. 

( Thou (m.) heal- 
I edsther. 
( Thou (f.) heal- 
c edsther. 

He healed her. 
She healed her. 



Thou (m.) heal- 
edst us. 

t Thou (f.) heal- 
( edst us. 

He healed us. 
She healed us. 



>* f 




? _* 





• * 



* i 



'ton healed 
me. 



They healed 

me. 



We healed 
thee. 

They healed 



eynei 
thee. 



We healed 
thee. 

They healed 



eyne 
thee. 



We healed 
her. 

You healed 
her. 



They healed 



5 VIII 

her. 



You healed 
us. 



They healed 
us. 



• » 
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I healed them. JL*J—a \ ******* 

v, , < them, 

c Thou (m.) heal- 

i edst them, l^^V *L^„ c You healed 



' K^j*1^ S Thou ftt heal- ^T" "'" ~" T" * them. 
( east them. 



* 



He healed them. ' , wwm% , , , 

•• • ^l.*i-^- S They healed 



I rney 
She healed them. " ' * ™* m ' 



GENERAL REMARKS ON THE SUFFIXES OF VERBS. 

It should be understood that all the suffices given abovs 
may be used in precisely the s&me manner with verbs of 
both classes, whether regular or irregular. Some of these 
forms, however, are not in universal use among the peo- 
ple. For instance, in Tekhoma, instead of the expressions 

m** »er**9J»9, *** «*»*«», we hear CP o£ ]»9J»9, 

4fr9 kflu ?frmflT1. Nor do any verbs there admit of the 
suffixes wOfO and ©JO . The form tlAttl } pM is never used 

I I V U I 

in the interior districts of Koordistan. In its place we may 
hear the form of the preterite last given, which includes 
the pronoun witbii* itself; or, in case the idea could not 
be expressed by that, as " I healed you (pi.)," expressions 

such a£ ^gftftSl uVfriffUn would take its place. 

There are other local peculiarities in the use of the suf- 
fixes, such as **€foJiW# they saw him, on which it is unne- 
cessary to dwell. The usage in our books has of late years 
been quite uniform. It may, however, be remarked that 
the suffixes *^> ^j ft A j, etc.. are found much oftener in 
the written than in the spoken Syriac of Oroomiah. 

RELATION OF THE MODERN TO'THE ANCIENT 

VERB, 

Before dismissing the Verb, it will be interesting to refer 
briefly to the structure of the verb in the ancieiit language, 
and trace, if possible, some of the changes it has undergone. 
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And, first of all, it is obvious that regular verbs of three 
radicals of the first class bear a strong analogy in form and 
signification to the conjugation Peal. The imperative is in 
both precisely the same, except that in the modern *^ is 
almost universally added to the plural. We do, however, 

hear in one district, Nochea, ftiftftt hear ye, OX come ye. 

The perfect participle of the modern is also the same with 
the passive participle of the ancient, except that it always 
takes the termination 2 , in accordance with the general usage 
of the modern. Sometimes the ancient participle is used in 
an active sense ; e. g. i VftT , * Su*1f , etc. So, much oftener, 
the modern. Sometimes the ancient participle unites both 
significations in the same verb, as in the case of >**«+• 
So ordinarily the modern. 

It also seems easy to see how the modern infinitive is de- 
rived from the ancient, viz. Wyflhn, S being substituted 

for to , or, rather, to- being dropped, the usual 2*being added, 
and the -'-, as a necessary consequence, being changed into 
-*-. We thus have ?\>iLtt\ . 

As to the preterite, when we find 0^ )ELB in the ancient, 
meaning "he rose to himself" L e. he rose, who can doubt 
that this is nothing more nor less than JLn&0 ? So c£ J»#? 

in the ancient is equivalent to X^fl in the modern. 0|*t \£* 
toZaAl, C^ dJX&to JXOx£_ and so on. Our mode. 

however, of spelling the preterite, more correctly represents 
the present pronunciation. In regard to the general idiom, 
see Hoff. § 123, 6, and Nordh. § 868. 

As to the future, it is very plainly derived from the pres- 
ent participle of the ancient language. Any one who will 
examine Hoff. § 57, 2, and compare the forms there given 
with the modern, will be satisfied at once. The present sub- 
junctive has of course the same origin. No trace remains 
of the ancient future. 
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i 

As to the. particle ^19 , prefixed to the future of all verbs, 

it is barely possible that it is identical with "tfcwti ^h which 
is employed in the same way in the Armenian verb. But 

it is far more probable that it is a fragment of JLkS to wish. 

In some parts of Koordistan the people use JAjft for *m ; 

e. g. »£ft»f ? 1^3 / wish to sing, literally, that I may sing. 

II II 

But in Tal we find a mode of speaking which seems to be 

decisive as to the origin of &9 , and also goes to show that 

»i 

it should have been written \S1 . Thus : 

U 
m * ' 

•***>^3Iwillsing(m.). fa , , 

J f /f «&*& bUiJJlst plural 

Jjjttf? ^Sa 1st fem. y v ' ' 

**\&£9f ft *JkS 2nd masc. ^^^01) ,A*JkS 2nd pi. masc. 

JhSl*f ft i*&&al 2nd fern. ^X*&£9f? ^»4uk9 2nd. pi. fem. 

&£»*? 1±J» 3rd masc. % * 

, \ /,. »bj*ff y^a or *±& 3rd plural 

frttf? £**9 3rd fem. ' ' ^^ 

In the same way the verb to wish is used as an auxiliary in 
Persian, in forming the future, as «A£ }?\y> . In English also, 
will and wish are in many cases identical ; e. g. What will 
youf which may mean what do you wisht So will in other 
languages: voubir, vob, (iovXofiai, which mean either to 
will or to wish. Compare also the modern Greek future 
6£X(o YQ&wei, 6eXu) elvcu, etc., / will write, I will be. So 

too, from the ancient fO+*Xo we have the modern ftOy^9 , 
and from the ancient i^>»»^ . the modern t ^V ni ^ i . 

II I HI 

As to the present participle, the question may fairly be 
raised, whether the prefix 9 is not really a preposition, the 
present participle being in fact a verbal noun. If this idea 

be correct, noJ )ti\Al may be literally translated lam in 

(the act of) finishing ; *A* 3-*JftiS / am in (the act of) eating. 

The verb d**V» to laugh, which uses both forms JX tJ ^ Sj and 

?Him^*I in the present, the latter being clearly a noun, seems 

to throw light on this point. 



XIO 

On examining the second class of verba of three radicals, 
we see a resemblance to the conjugation Pael, Take, for 

_ I m * 

example, the verb 4ka£l (modern 4p9tS) to bless. In the an- 
cient, the imperative is 4t^9, and the plural AA&tS ; in the 
modern, <tkn, ^d&S. The infinitive in the ancient is 
; in the modern, lAOkwD or JAOMI, the first form 



being no doubt the more ancient one. Here the resem- 
blance in sound is very striking, and a transposition of the 
• will make the written forms not dissimilar 



As to the present participle, e. g. jAOafltto , this may be 

derived from the infinitive of Pael, and can be from nothing 
else. It is therefore to be considered primitively an infini- 
tive, though now used as a participle. The perfect participle 
is evidently from the participle of Pael. Thus, the ancient 

is 2A90SO , &AS&0 ; the modern, %***&* , ]^MOS» . 

m * ml* ml m if l ^ 

O has been inserted here, but the sound is not materially 
changed. The same remark applies to the preterite, which 
has a derivation similar tq that of the preterite of the first 

class. Compare the ancient t*S 4>&J9 with the modern 

t**»M A3 . As to the future, a single remark may be made. 

Since ™ is the distinguishing vowel of Pael, it is not strange 
that this should be often preferred to -^ in the modem. 

And so we find it, e. g. tSSu^aud many other verbs of 

U I 

the second class. The -J- is also naturally preferred in the 
present participle. 

Verbs of the second class often bear the same relation to 
verbs of the first class that Pael does to Peal, neuter verbs 
of the first class becoming transitive in the second class, as 
has been already shown (Hoflf. § 59). 

The causative verbs, formed by prefixing to to the root, 
are evidently connected, if not identical, with the participle 
of Afel, or, u any one prefers, with the conjugation of MafeL 

Thus, from the ancient d&S, we have uflPbSto; and from 

the modern *0a9, we have also 4&>3tt§ , So too, from an- 

sient **«&» modem ****; from ancient A VmM» . jnod- 

ern 



i 



Ill 

While the signification of any particular verb in the an- 
cient may not correspond to that of the same verb in the 
modern, the general usage in regard to Afel and the modern 
causative verb is the same. For instance, the Nestorians 
sometimes simply change the intransitive into a transitive. 

Thus, in the modern, from the intransitive 9 Ml to dry, we 
have 9Sk3UD to dry i i e. to make dry. Sometimes they change 
the transitive verb into a causative, with an accusative of 
the person and another of the thing; thus, from iXSUt 
to put on {clothes), we have *> 3E m » to cause to put on: 
JJto^O^ itTtVVi put clothes upon him. Sometimes these 
forms are used in an intransitive sense, as a^itt to freeze. 
tfcfcfcVP to rest; which, though they admit of a causative sig- 
nification, are oftener intransitive. Compare Hoff. § 60. 

We see also in the Modern Syriac traces of several of the 
rarer conjugations. For example, the reduplication of a. 
single letter of the root ; as *j A X, from 1^**; \ i Ao , from 

4 • * 4 • 4* .4* " ' •' . " ' 

iVfiii; itiflV, from iX&dk; or the falling away of one 

~ II II I II . 

radical, and the reduplication of the other two ; as (Palpel) 
iflV°J,from %0*£; iSlUlX, from *AlX; or the addition 

II $ II II t II t 

of 2 to the root (in the ancient **); as (Pali) 2*9 aJ&, from 

m 2a ml m $ A. I 4 $ ** ' 

^&9; 239t*#, from 3&*#; 2 f> \ «« , from >V« ; or the addi- 

" l» I ? I ' i t u t 

tion of *^to the root; as (Palen) *ju&i (ancient **auM); 

i VA . fr , from ijaA; *9^PJ> from 2ft0fS; or the prefixing 
x ft »% »% tt » t *• ° 

of X ; as (Shafel) i flVnT , from A\ ** ; or the prefixing 
of »; as (Safel) q^9btt, from 9AJ* ; aaUJQ, probably 

' H 9 II II I * * 

from VJm ; or the prefixing of X ; as (Tafel) WdkA, prob- 
ably from aaV^ (BbaiVjW) ; or, in a few cases, verbs of 

I y I I m H 

five radicals from verbs of three radicals, &9 in Hebrew, by 

1 t 

reduplication; as ftk9tf, from £t*9. 
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ARTICLE. 



The Modern Syriac has properly no definite article ; but 

the demonstrative pronouns OOf masc, wOf fern., and i*l2 

comm. pi. are often used as we use the definite article 'in 
English. It need hardly be remarked that this is also the 
usage of the ancient language. Compare the Hebrew arti- 
cle Jl , which is no doubt a fragment of the pronoun MR 
(Nordh. § 648). Ordinary usage prefixes these pronouns to 
the noun, and hardly admits of their following it 

The numeral %** masc, £9^** fern., is also employed as an 
indefinite article, in accordance with early usage. Compare 
the Chaldee "If! an( l the occasional use in Hebrew of in&t • 

On the plain of Oroomiah, )*» is prefixed to nouns of both 
genders. 

NOUNS. 

The Nestorians formerly made no distinction between 
nouns and adjectives; but, as there are many and obvious 
reasons for treating them separately, the general practice of 
grammarians will be followed. 

GENDER. 

The noun is of two genders, masculine and feminine, often 

not distinguishable by their termination. Thus, JtnV a 

miller is masculine, and M^X time is feminine, though both 

have the same termination ]1. Only one rule of much im- 
portance can be given for the gender of nouns as distinguish* 

ed by their form, viz. that those which receive the ending Jx 
are feminine. This rule is nearly or quite a universal one. 
%*& a house, J&JLMD a fist, Vfl£* death, and %**^ a gelding, 
which are masculine, are not to be considered as exceptions; 
for in these words X is a part of the root, and not of the 
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termination. The final syllable of the masculine noun is 
often changed into 2^, or more rarely J&-» , to form the fem- 
inine ; e. g. ffrlflu* a donkey, JaVhIm a she-donkey; 1/DOJP 
a horse, feJBPfttt a mare; ]m\ a fox, ^JkXJV a she-fox, 
etc. l£A*# a serpent has for its feminine 1jJ*OO0*#, some- 

I* * 9 9 

what irregularly. 



In a few nouns, the vowels are modified in the feminine : 



e. g. jttVfl a dog, V&& a bitch; %*J* a tooth, %M* a 
little tooth, as of a watch- wheel, etc. 

Some nouns ending in 2 are feminine ; e. g. %*J*l a miU, 
lli a hen-house, 1*1 a kind of cradle, £*o£ a manger, lAa 
a recess, **0£&X a ford. Also the names of females, as 1*3, 
£fti, 1***, £dg , etc. This rule has frequent exceptions, and 
is given with some little hesitation. 

A separate word is also used in some cases for the femin- 
ine ; e. g. J^^*! a male sparrow, }sbJmJ& a female sparrow; 
JS&A plural (m. and f.) ; Isfo a male wolf, |Up) a she- 

wolf; *o£qJb a male cat, *V ff a she-cat ; 1&Om a drake, 
fe£*Ol a c?wc&; 12kft a 7na2e buffalo, J^Jln\ a female buffalo. 

Gender distinguished by signification. — The names of males, 
of nations, as Israel, Judah, etc., of rivers, mountains, and 
months, of artizans, traders, and professional persons, are 
masculine. So too, as in Hebrew, a multitude of material* 

nouns, beginning with *9^4 a body, such as those denoting 

gold, silver, copper, and all the metals, excepting lead ; wood, 
stone (sometimes feminine), wool, flesh, grass, dirt, glass, 
cotton, fire, lime, paper, spice, gall-nuts, copperas; also 
chair, table, book, lock, key, breaa, etc. 

On the other hand, all names of females, whether belong- 
ing to the human race, or not ; relations of woman, such as 
mother, wife, etc. ; the names of villages, cities, provinces, 
countries, and islands, are feminine. The names of trees 

vol. y. 15 
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and fruits are partly masculine and partly feminine. Nouns 
of capacity are generally feminine, but exceptions are not 
infrequent. Abstract nouns are also in the majority of cases 

feminine, beginning with 2*»Oft spirit, and take for the most 

part their appropriate termination £x or >Ka. When 

an article has two sizes, if the word denoting the larger is 
masculine, that denoting the smaller or inferior is naturally 
feminine ; e. g. the earthen vessels denoted respectively by 
liLaS^and J^i-?SJ^; IsA and XktoA** ; 1M±\ and 

^JOlaX ; the copper vessels m\ and %2*JL%JD ; XJOO^aXO a 

box, and JtiAM a little box, etc. ?i»UQP and ^udJQ) are 

both feminine, but the latter does not necessarily denote a 
small knife. The rule has, however, probably exceptions. 

The rule in Hebrew that "members of the body by na- 
ture double are feminine," has in Modern Syriac some ex- 
ceptions, although the words used to express elbow, knee, 
heel, ear, hand, foot, thigh, shoulder-blade, eye, cheek, etc., 
are evidence ol its existence. 

Some nouns are used by the people of one district as mas- 
culine, and by those of another as feminine : as XftOf ike air, 
or t/te weather. In the plural, there is generally no distinc- 
tion of genders. 

The above rules and suggestions may be of some use to 
the learner, and are the result, however unsatisfactory they 
may be, of full and careful investigation. But it should be 
understood that no foreigner can speak the language cor- 
rectly, without a thorough study of the subject for himself, 

NUMBER. 

There are two numbers, as in English, the singular and 
the plural. The plural, in the case of most nouns, is 
formed by changing — , which is ordinarily the vowel of 

the last syllable, into -7- , as iiflU© a part, ISfljb parts, and 

placing over the word the two square dots now called DflUJtt, 

• ■ i* 

but in the ancient language oftener wOSft . In a similar 
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way, many nouns which do not in the singular terminate in 
2 form their plural by adding 2 ; e. g. nito a people, plu- 

A ' mm •* ' ** 

ral V^° • These nouns are mostly of foreign origin. 



«• * 



Nouns ending in 2x form their plurals by changing that 
termination into 2fe* , and more rarely into 2XO or lb>x . 
Thus, %IO>V\ fruit, ^nlXiV fruits; W&L a cave. 
2fcfcft,V caves ; 2&SUPD a lip. 2XOAA lips ; 2&dtS a woman, 

t i it n M f it M mi 

i£mSAS3 women. In some cases, where the pluraHs formed 
by adding 2XO-, the original X is retained, and especially 
if it forms a part of the root. We thus have, from %M a 
face, VflfclA , and not 2&0dt ; from fc* 3 a house, ]>fltft3 ; 
from lH** a sister, 2Ka&*^. Yet, in vulgar usage, X is 
sometimes dropped from J^»4N^9 , the plural of 24CO a vilr 

$ • i '* tmw S 

lage. 2X*£ a yard, forms its plural irregularly, thus, IsSp . 
So £^a a bride, 24&& ; ££u& a week, iKSLt ; 2kx£ a 
burden. 2x5lA. 2&i an ear retains the X, and has for its 

plural 5&-**k . The class forming the plural in lK* is very 

numerous, and comprises the greater part of the feminine 

nouns in 2x, and perhaps all in ^A. ^jft^opb testimony 

has generally 2XAJOJJ© , but admits a regular plural. 

i 1 

In Koordistan, the plural termination of nouns of which 

the singular ends in 2x is J&-* , %JLS , or IXX , in accordance 

• • • • ^^ 

with the usage of the ancient language. We thus have 
&*n~, &*»*» etc. 

The plural termination V* * s hy no means confined to nouns 
of which the singular ends in 2x . If a word terminate in 
2 * the 2 may be dropped and V* added ; e. g. V& a heart, 

2feOJ&^; 2 -salmi a river, yBLMtfl. If the word terminate 

t »t * fi i 

in 2 , the 2 is dropped as before, and — is changed into -*- ; 
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e. 2. 2**2 a manger, >BlA302; )i8 M J8> a horse, ImOJMJB . 
a rags* has either 2XMA or 2£A& . If the word 



terminate in a consonant, this takes -£-, and then the term- 
ination is added; e. g. ^olL^apool, %J*J>6^; frfcftlV an 
array, fe OTh^HttV . But it is to be noted that 1U1SJC a 
mercy does not take this -i-, but makes its plural ^O^CUUlX. 

A veiy prevalent but vulgar, pronunciation of plurals in 
iK+ , 2X0, or iKX , is to change the sound of 2X final into 
that of long e. Thus, the plural of ]AMJD is pronounced 
soasawae; of fc£&, mawde, etc. 

A class of nouns by no means inconsiderable form the 
plural by changing the final 2 of the singular into JJk ; e. g. 
}k&2 a heel, %J&i; JL*ao2 a road, %J£ol; JJLx, a 

*" ^mmm', t f %** * ft I 

cloud, /MUkfcX. 

Another class change the singular termination 2 into 1* ; 
or, in case the singular does not end in 2 , add 1* to it. 
Examples of the first are >Lj h BLL a field, fflfcltii ; £Aft*# a 

vision, 2io*** : of the other, 4-*&** reaZ estate, li^Tftfr ; 

•* " _ t mm ^ * ' #• I 

Still another small class is characterized by the doubling 
in the plural of the consonant which precedes the final 2; 
e. g. 1&0&X a skirt, liXi&X ; %b±& a nostril, AdO^ ; 

* jj ' u * mm * * " * ft 

jtfr\*1 a knee, j\'m\ m i . 

Some few nouns are reducible to no rule ; e. g. ISXS 

a daughter, ]£*S ; %1X a year, lix ; ]A09b9 a son, llOAS ; 
i 1 #< »• « # I* 

lLk9 an eaff, >U&; IxSLi, a husband, 2&9l*oV or 2xai, ; 

f I 1 !* •# ft f • I 

fay ifrUl a c%, 1^1 i frto ; 2X9^ a church, l\fim . * Some 
» ft f f f 

have Turkish plurals, with the Syriac termination added ; 
e. g. 2^ an island, 2 i b N l )V . So sometimes 2&> a master, 



I 
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Som* nouns have two or three plurals ; as, %** * a verb, 

I* U 1* H ~ II |l ♦* |l 

It is noticeable, in regard to a number of these, that the sig- 
nification change wi* the form of the plural ; e. g. **«f 
a grape, Zai Jk grapes (by the quantity), feiflflV individual 
grapes; fc»\i"> a grain of wheat, ?\p"n wAea* (by the quan- 
tity), h>^)in grains of wheat So feJbftM a *Aoe, I^Om , 
WjTom: allbWLi* a bead. 1%*X* , 1wft.lflu« ; WAflUfetft a fool, 

d ; 3&^^&? a grain, 1*> , ]kMl} . 

$•« 

Some nouns are used only in the plural ; e. g. Ml water, 

life. laou#» mercy, etc. Some, such as names of metals, 

do not admit of any plural. 

The plurals of most nouns must be learned by practice, 

as, with the exception of those in %J* , no certain rule can 

be given for ascertaining what form the plural assumea 
The design has been in the preceding examples to give the 
plurals in most common use ; but, as every native we con- 
sult thinks, of course, the custom in his own village is the 
prevalent one, it is difficult to arrive at certainty. In this, 
and a great number of other cases, the forty pupils of our 
Seminary, who are from places widely separated from each 
other, have been questioned. 

CASK. CONSTRUCT AND EMPHATIC STATE. 

The termination of most nouns is not affected by a change 
of case. Their different relations are generally expressed 
by prepositions, as in English and manv other languages. 

The construct state, a remnant of the ancient language, 
is also found in the Modern Syriac. Some forms, as, ror 

instance, y£oao2 uAS the sons, i. e. people, of Oroomiah, are 

in constant use. So, too, with the nouns ending in Ji , 

in certain districts ; e. g. ?Hln\ t*£u a baker of bread, for 

Moreover, to a limited extent, the first 
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noun changes final 2 into ** when in the construct 
state. We thus have »§A0 JrabB the low of our Lord, the 
rainbow, for *§£*£ lb*JO ; 2ftk. wl\i the ear of a goat, for 
2ftit3 fax . The ideas also conveyed by a large number of 
our adjectives are expressed by 2&£s , in the construct state, 
prefixed to a noun. Thus, 2gb*S 2&to lord or possessor of 
usefulness; ^dOAi 2d£9 ford of wonder, i. e. wonderful; 
]?Kl>y, 2&to ford of price, or valuable. Compare the usage of 
Anc. Syriac with 2&£0 , «m*9 , etc. 2&J0 is sometimes omit- 
ted; e. g. >LaJ %±JO$f 2*#*o2 $e road is (lord of) fear; 
V±*> ]*l*\) 20f2 $is is (ford of) price, i. e. dear. 

As the emphatic state in Anc. Syriac gradually lost its 
significance (Hoff. §109, 2), so in the Modern it has disap- 
peared altogether ; or, rather, most nouns derived from the 
Ancient have assumed the emphatic form as their only form, 
thus virtually annihilating it. Thus, we have now only 

ivSf , j£j*a&3B, etc. So, too, the plurals Z&9 and 

the latter being in Koordistan 
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DERIVATION OF NOUNS. 

The great majority of purely Syriac nouns in the modern 
language are derived from the ancient form of the verb, and 
have continued in use frotn early times, without any material 

change. Such cases as the modern Zj>* k£ for the ancient 
l^fk&, need no explanation. As this subject of deriva- 
tion has been fully discussed by Hoffman, §§ 87, 88, it will 
be sufficient, here, to speak of it as affecting directly the 
signification of nouns. 

Derivation from Nouns and Adjectives. 

1. Patrial Nouns. — These are formed from names of dis- 
tricts, countries, etc., by changing the termination into ]*& 
or I* ; or, in case the word ends in a consonant, by adding 
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t>ne of these terminations ; ]*& is the most common of them. 
Examples are ]*&30^, an inhabitant of Gawar, from 3oJ^; 
]*&£0O*#X an infiabitant o/Tekhoma, from 3a»0^#X; UAM 
a Russian, from JGDto ; j*\>^ an inhabitant of Tiary, from 
l\i\ ; l^oaaCf a Hindoo, from qaCT , or, better, the ancient 
O^aOf. See the same mode of formation in the ancient 
language (Hoff. § 89, 2). 

2. Diminutive Nouns. — These are formed by changing the 

termination of the noun into 1*0 , as in the ancient language. 

Thus, from Ia* a boy, we have JAO^.i a little boy; from Ixh 

a priest, A&OJL0 (a term of some disrespect) a priestling; 

from iSLO an old man, X&OASD a grandfather (literally, a lit- 

tie old man) ; from 2&9 a father, 2&OA9 a little father. So 

^&OlU# a little sister, 5&AOTIA3 a little wife. >Ua*#2 and 

MOka , which in Anc. Syriac denote, respectively, a little 

brother, and a little son, have now lost their signification, and 

are the most common terms for brother and son. The di- 

minutive terminations JL0O , ]MJBO , mO&O , seem now to 

» tilt 

have become obsolete. 

3. Abstract Nouns. — These are formed in a great number 
of cases from concrete nouns by changing the termination 
into %J* ; e. g. from 230JA a witness, ]^9)A testimony ; 
kaixiAOl an artificer, ]^ft&AnAo2 mechanical skill ; from 
^aUAOf a physician, fcftW^Cf sfo'H m medicine, or the prac* 
tice of medicine. Sometimes the termination is changed into 
J&A* , or, where the word ends in a consonant, this is added. 
Thus, from t£AX3 an enemy, % Ikil.Vfct^ enmity; from 22bfc» 

a relative, %A*Zo%*+ relationship. V3%OM forms its deriva- 
tive in correspondence with t^&tA, viz. %JX**a*OJB . 
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Note. — Sometimes these abstracts are derived from other parts of 
speech ; e. g. from MAft how much, ]^dty£A& ; from k^OJOty 
opposite, J&AmbOmUtt . 

This general mode of deriving abstract nouns is probably 
admissible in a much greater number of words in the Mod- 
ern than in the Ancient Syriac, and is of great value for the 
introduction of new terms. 

In a very few cases, nouns of this termination are not 
abstract. Thus, fc fti» a bom. Compare the same word 
in the ancient language, denoting a shop. 

Adjectives are changed in a similar manner into abstract 

nouns. Thus, from &*&k^great, we have %JtoG&^greatne88 ; 

from 2ft 3£9 courageous, ]>A39£D courage; from 2&t> high, 
* ■* i ' ' 

3^O£0> height, etc. 

Verbal Nouns. 

A noun expressing the agent is in many cases formed 
from regular verbs of three radicals, whether of the first or 
second class, transitive or intransitive, by giving the first 

radical -^-, or -'- when the root has -'- and adding %i for 
the termination. Take, for example, the transitive verb 
U&S3 of the first elass, meaning, to hold. From this we 
have X*AS3 a holder, or one who holds. Take the transi- 
tive verb tS&tJk* of the second class, denoting to tempt. By 

the same mode of formation we have Jvaxv, a tempter. 

. ^ 

When the verb is not transitive, the derived word partakes 

rather of the nature of an adjective than of a noun ; e. g. from 

&iLS to be or become lean, we have m&^9 apt to become teem. 

'From 4**? to sleep, comes JoM0f one who sleeps. This may 

be used in construction with or without a noun; e. g. 

?*^^ XXH l* O sleeping man ! or, without a noun to 

agree with it, IVtfl OJk^ }l&B* a sleeper in the grave. 
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When a noun is derived from a verb used in both the first 
and second classes with different significations, the connec- 
tion only can determine the meaning of the derivative. Thus, 
j fc V «tf , when conjugated according to the first class, means 
to squeeze, to escape ; and according to the second class, to save. 
The derivative Mm may mean either a squeezer, one who 
escapes, or a deliverer. 

In the ancient language, derivatives of this form and 
termination have often an abstract signification, as M^tSti 
destruction; but this is rarely, if ever, ttie case in the modern. 
jv \\ , from 2&X to rain, is, however, sometimes used as 
equivalent to 2&^* rain; e. g. feiA 2W2 fe*2 &&jL XsS 

there is much rain this year. There may be other examples 
of this kind. 

When the verb is not a regular one, the derivative is in 
some cases slightly different from the forms given above. 
In verbs with medial 2 or * , as iXlS , we have * for the 
second radical, and the derived noun is ?1X>4 . 32^ has 
Ma2a in Koordistan. In verbs with medial X , the deriva- 
tive may be either regular, as 3lvV\, from Aw, orirreg- 
ular, as Huiy, . In verbs with final 2 , * takes the place 
of 2, and the derivative is the same in form, whether the 
verb be of the first or of the second class. Thus from 2a^ we 
have I*-*?, and from Z9JD, second class, XuAm. Verbs 
with final X are generally regular in forming the derivative, 
when of the first class ; but when of the second class, as 



to assemble, the derivative retains the — . We thus 
have ZuV^QlV,. The derivative of the irregular verb liL 

or ^A.V^| may be regular, but as spoken is JiilVft^. 

^JfttoOT and similar verbs are very regular; e. g. JuMtoOT. 

teaJA and verbs which are inflected like it take * ; e. g. 

VOL. V. 16 
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&»L& ; 2o££o makes &«£&» , UHo makes iCjaa , 
dote makes Ui'oJ* , tXflbo makes jixflbi. 

«/ I II I II I II I 

It should be mentioned that these nouns, nearly or quite 
all, form a feminine in 2x ; e. g. ?i *\ fl , fri AH . The dis- 
tinction may be kept up in the plural. For instance, ?v»£o 
mafcs wAo read, V»v *XO females who read. But this is not 
the common usage. 

Care must be taken not to confound ?W»V^ a worker, 
with ?Ui\4 work ; liiM& one who commands, with >ti > »DO ^ 
a commandment; jwdfrift one who saves, with jidaoA sana- 
tion; 3l&V» a learner, with ZVflA*b» learning; ii^JAj a 
burner, or one wAo burns, with M lfr ttL /weZ, etc. 

The noun expressing the agent is occasionally formed by 
•giving -*- to each radical and adding a terminal 2. Thus, 
from 9J09 to sing, is formed 2 9£9f a singer ; from t^StV^ to 

iraic?, }t)\a braider ; from 3**** to reap, 2aJ<*# a reaper; 
from 9t£u# to c&J/, laJau* a digger. These nouns do not al- 
low -', with their first radical, as sometimes in the Ancient 
Syriac (Hoff. § 87, 11). They differ from those terminating 
in m by denoting the habitual action or condition of the 
ageiit. Thus i*9£9# may mean, simply, one who sings on a 
particular occasion ; while 2d£9f denotes one who makes 
singing to some extent his business. Many verbs allow 
either form of derivative. 

Sometimes the noun denoting the agent is formed by in- 
serting O between the second and third radicals, and giving 
the first and last radicals -^, with a terminal 2. Thus we 
have, from *j^8 to kill, ?\ft\yH a murderer ; ) nH^y^ a 
silajyack, from m » 1^ | 4 to be broad; ZioSkB a saviour, from 
U9&JI to save; lAOMI a crower, a cock, from 2x0 to ca%. 
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No one verb, so far as recollected, admits of both the 
forms last given, although we find in Anc. Syriac 2a£»f and 
lao&f . This indeed is unnecessaiy, as, if both forms ex- 
isted, each would be the synonym of the other. 

These two kinds of derivatives in the modern language 
never have an abstract signification, and Hoffman, § 87, 12, 
probably is mistaken in saying that they have in the ancient, 

quoting ?PftftlS , etc., in proof of it. We, however, translate 
h*0fO Jo&Ji by OfoOj^jM in Acts 7 : 10, as there is here 
little^ if any, practical difference between distressers and dis- 
tresses. The form with O does not> in the modern, take -f- 
with its first radical ; nor is there any such distinction as in 
the ancient between 2aOb** a father, and 2ddJa*» a child. 

Following the general analogy of the ancient language 
(Hoff. 87, 3), the modern forms many abstracts, from regu- 
lar verbs of the first class, by giving the second radical -*- 
and adding 2 for the masculine and 2X for the feminine 
termination. Thus, from A V a to split, we have i^M, 
V&m splitting; from V*& to cut, 2)B9l9, £d09J& cutting; 
from Am) to plunder, jLSUUB, ^JUhJ FP , plundering. Some 
verbs use either of these forms indifferently; as XflL^X , 
l^lUtX perishing y destruction, from A^X to perish; but one 
or the other is generally preferred. Thus, from dAjt fc> 
^fa, we have X*-» fighting, but very rarely 2&Uk£; from 
ObS^to marry, 2aJ*i^ marrying, but not so often 2A\tli^, 

It is to be noted that, while the signification of the mascu- 
line and feminine forms, standing by themselves, is nearly or 
quite the same, their construction with other words is some- 
what different. Thus, &ML ll£ %h and iiS? £Jtfx id 
convey the same idea, viz., for drinking water; and yet 
MtlX and Jb*»"* cannot be interchanged in these expres- 
sions without doing violence to the idiom of the language. 
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In all cases the masculine form is the same with the infin- 
itive after it has lost its prefix. Thns we have, from >! »■ > 

to learn, )%l\ ; from *n&X to hear, %*S*mx etc. A care- 

*t # 

ful examination of the various uses of this derivative, which 
will be explained in the Syntax, leads us to suppose that it 
is properly the infinitive itself. 

Note. — This form is evidently traceable to the ancient infinitive. 
Schultens and some other grammarians speak of the ancient infinitive 
as taking this form (Hoff., p. 172, foot-note 2), which, if true, may 
throw light on the question. Moreover, this form is used in trans- 
lating such expressions as aua& Jj*9£9 (modern Jvnil ?V*li1 \ 
where mm is of course the infinitive. The infinitive is used in a 



way similar to the so-called verbal nouns in Turkish and Persian, 
which languages may be supposed to have exerted some, though 
perhaps slight, influence in moulding the Modern Syriac verb ; e. g. 



il for drinking (Turkish) ; r ^S M 15U for doing 
business (Persian). This will be farther discussed in the Syntax. 

From verbs of the second class, an abstract noun is formed, 
which, when regular, takes -£- (or -J- when the root has -J-) 
on the first radical, and -J- on the second radical (unless * fol- 
lows, when the vowel is -*-), with the termination 2& . The 
derivative is of course feminine ; e. g. from UlSx to de- 
stroy is formed 1^-ttL^X the act of destroying ; while, as above, 
£«ll£x , from ufl^\> to perish, signifies the consequences of 
the act, L e. destruction. From ifl&Jt to save, to complete, is 
formed 2M9&S the act of completing or saving; while VBfrfl, 
from kBXS* to finish, denotes simply the end. From ^itoOf 
we have £*»fttoer; from 2*aJl, &*tok&; from 9^r, 

2X&Jt£ ; from llJub , &J&4D ; from A^ai^ to assemble (tr.), 

3^j£*i^; from 232*, ]£-*»2*; from W*, 3**^*; from 

la£±& , IwOP^B • AfcSot* also, in this, conforms to verbs 
of the second class, and makes 
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NOUNS FROM FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 

So many words have been introduced into Modern Syriac 
from the Turkish and Persian, the latter being often intro- 
duced through the Koordish, that at least an allusion should 
be made to them. Among these are nouns with the Turk- 
ish termination uA ( ^>), denoting the agent or worker; e.g. 

uMOAM a blacksmitli, from 30AD^ iron; u^tllffctg a shoe- 

maker, from iltVfcta a shoe; nfrftV a mediator, from Z&X 

9 I 9 X I 

an interval; »\ iO,V> a combatant, from h*&X3 a contest. 
So, too, with the Persian termination Xft (.U) ; e. g. &ftx\Ao2 
an artificer, from 32&A02 a master workman ; 9A30X a pen- 
itent, from JLSOX repentance; aJfceV&AV, a criminal, from »Utf 
a crorae. Both these classes are employed as if genuine 
Syriac nouns, and may form abstracts in %J* . Thus, we 
have ]^-Ou£ao£te the business of a blacksmith ; ^A x S > 3 QX 
repentance, etc. 

We find also occasionally the Persian termination »J (.ta), 
denoting the keeper or possessor ; e. g. Mm*J# a treasurer, 
from U)U or £k»fe» treasure; * $ **&£> a wise man. from 
tJkOL^w wisdom ; ftdbioaJI a merciful man, from )Ef 9bA mercy. 

As in Persian and Turkish, the termination *AO (r )'-"") 
signifies place. Thus, ^flVI'iV Arabia; ^^AO^aOf India; 
^M^AA Europe, or the place of the Franks. 

So too we find the Persian termination +$ (rM> ^P^fy- 
rag a vessel; as «yf>1fivp a pen-case, *$+& a tea-pot, *£%&CVB 
a coffee-pot, etc. 

There are other terminations more rarely heard, as in 

&Vj*f a goldsmith; *>Vlrth\oa a rich man; ^a^JJ a garden- 

er; a^9u> (Turkish) a native, from &t* a place. 

Perhaps it is not strange that in some instances the pre- 
ceding terminations should be connected with purely Syriac 
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words, as they are sufficiently numerous in the spoken lan- 
guage to create a habit of annexing them without discrim- 

ination. The following is an example : m'VlilnV a miller, 

instead of H»iA^ . 

The Persian words \j not, and ^ without, when prefixed 
to nouns and adjectives derived from that language, retain 

their original signification; e.g. \XA** jk not well, unwell; 

puj J.3 boundless. 

* i' 

Note 1. — It will be seen that, in some of the preceding termina- 
tions, 2 has been dropped, as not being sounded in Syriac. _» has 
also generally been written 13 rather than wfl . 

Note 2. — While many words taken from the Persian, Turkish, 
and perhaps other languages, have been barbarously mangled, some 
changes are made in them in accordance with the genius of the 
Syriac. Such are : 1st. The lengthening of the penult, which has 

always the accent ; e. g. ^Juub grace, Syriac XflJaLX . 2nd. The 
adding of 2 as a termination ; e. g. ?\^>iT a picture, from the Per- 
sian JjC& . 3rd. The euphonic changes of a vowel in consequence 
of this termination ; e. g. JaMO& a melon-field, instead of % AJQMb9. 
4th. The substitution of A for the /- sound wherever it occurs. 

Note 3. — Notwithstanding the multitude of foreign words intro- 
duced into Modern Syriac (of which many more are nouns than 
verbs, as is the case in the ancient language, and as we should 
naturally expect), it is worthy of remark that the language has pre- 
served in a good degree its identity, and its own grammatical struc- 
ture. There are indeed cases where, for instance, the Turkish per- 
fect participle is dragged bodily into a Syriac sentence. Thus, 

jLJfcOC? JCfrftVlf he became injured. So, too, the Persian v^**»jJ 

there is not, which the Nestorians use to express annihilation ; e. g. 

jLJfcOCf &ftu& he became annihilated, or he vanished. These liber- 

ties, however, are not very common ; and it may safely be affirmed 
that the Modern Syriac has in this respect fared better than the An- 
cient did at one period, from the influx of Greek idioms. We never 
find such a mingling of languages, to take an example from Sir 
William Jones, as " The true lex is recta ratio, conformable naturae, 
which, by commanding, vocet ad officium, by forbidding, a fraude 
deterreat n 
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Note 4. — We have been obliged to introduce a number of words 
from the English. We, however, first draw on the Modern Syriac, 
so far as in the current meaning of its words, or by accommodation, 
it will serve our purpose. In case we meet with difficulty there, we 
go to the Ancient, which has been very useful in furnishing us with 
scientific and other terms ; next, to the Persian or Turkish, the 
former having the preference, as being by far the more cultivated of 
the two ; and, last of all, to our own language. If this is not always 
the rule, it always ought to be. 

COMPOSITION OF NOUNS. 

The Modern Syriac, like the Ancient and the Hebrew, 
does not favor the extensive use of compound words. The 
influence which the study of the Greek by the Nestorians 
had on their language has long since passed away; and 
though some of the compounds formed in imitation of the 
Greek are still retained, there is no tendency to increase the 
number. As examples of the compound nouns now in use 

may be mentioned, J v» &fts > V ivory ; 2Jk0&9kS an echo, lit- 

erally the daughter of the voice ; lx3^X9b3 a thimble, literally 

the daughter of the finger ; jAa^ttftA black faced, i.e. guilty; 

3^Baa*# whitefaced, i. e. innocent. Compound nouns and 

adjectives have also been introduced somewhat from other 

languages ; e. g. i^te^-S bad color; ftOfaJD a boundary; and 

^9f9uf a cellar ; all of which are from the Persian. 

ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives undergo a change of termination, correspond- 
ing with the change of gender and number. 

GENDER. 

Adjectives which are purely Syriac, and indeed nearly all 
which end in 2 , form the feminine singular by changing this 
termination into 2iV ; e. g. 2&V*SJt beautiful, the feminine of 
which is 2X-V*Ax ; »AXf small, feminine 2x£)AXf . 
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A few adjectives ending in 2 form their feminine by 
changing! into 2 . Thus, we have 29J&, feminine 29A; 
f30b& blind, feminine 2a Ad ; tfbJk^ dumb, feminine }jm; 

2^a^0 bold, feminine 2^9£9; ]J0y»f energetic, fern. ?fcl.»f . 

See what is said of l+**l , etc., where the gender of nouns 
is treated of. 
The masculine and feminine plural are the same, 

NUMBER. 

The plural of adjectives is generally formed, like that of 
regular nouns, by changing the vowel — of the last syllable 
into — > and writing the two dots called s'amee above the 
word. 

There are some adjectives which do not admit of varia- 
tion, either as regards gender or number; such as uyJlp 

4* ■' • 4 * ' 

good, ^13? late, f •? straight, iSVjl necessary or proper, 
etc. These are usually borrowed from other languages, and 

do not end in 2 ' . 

CASE. 

Adjectives in Modern Syriac undergo no change of case, 

COMPARISON. 

Adjectives are not compared by a change of termination, 
as in English, Persian, and many other languages. To ex- 
press in Modern Syriac the idea: "This is larger than that," 

we use the phrase 1** IdoJ^OCfd ^9 2CT2 this from that is 

great. " That is smaller than this," is expressed by the words 

X±S faoV. f 2cj2a £» OOf, the literal translation of which is 

r 

that from this is small; ^9 being used like than in English, 
as in other Shemitish languages. 

A comparison is also frequently made by prefixing £L9 
or >XAg to the adjective, when the idea is that of excess; as 
^Al20 ^Ou 7iVim £JkS 111 I am stronger than thou. So 
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AJ^ and iuL in Anc. Syr., and HP 1 ) 1 * rarely in Hebrew. 

The superlative degree is expressed in several different 
methods: 

1. By the article prefixed, when the connection shows 
what is intended. Thus, in speaking of a family, we may 

say %a* OOf laoJtf OOf he is the small one, i. e. the small- 
est. Compare the Hebrew (Nordh. § 790). In the Ancient 
Syriac, even the article or pronoun may oe dispensed with. 
See 1 Sam. 16 : 11, Gen. 42 : 13. So also rarely in the Mod- 
ern, as Matt. 22 : 36. 

2. By the use of *m , yJ» , or y£2D ; e. g. oof yJ» £9 

}jw y*&£ he is the best of them, literally, from all of them he 

is good. So for »Vft we may substitute im , or for mm ^D , 

i*i2D ; e. g. Ijw ytfJ&£ OOf y*2D from them lie is good. This, 

it will be seen, is properly the comparative form. See an- 
cient usage in Matt. 13 : 32. 

3. The superlative is sometimes formed, as in the cognate 
languages, when a word is repeated and put into what we 

mm * 

may call the genitive plural ; e. g. 2JC£0£ CLmVjdB Holy of 
holies; J MX ktMX heaven of heavens; V*V?9 2V.O ( anc - 






m 

I I 



) servant of servants ; Z^mSO J'VVVI (ancient 
j'YVV) ^t£a) King of kings. 

4. A kind of superlative is formed by adding *pA or 293 
to the positive ; e. g. XflUO ) pA or l*L*a 19) very minute. 
Sometimes both are used together, to increase the intensity ; 
e. g. 1*L*^ XStmS *pA exceedingly minute. 



DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

1. Adjectives are formed by changing the final 2 of nouns 
into %i , or, when they do not end in 2 , by adding* Ji ; 

> m I ' jm I t $ I mm 

e. g. tmXmSWA bright, from 1000 light; lu& watery, from %*& 

} i J « * Li I ' -i i m ' 

water ; l\\»** powerful, from &»— power ; W90f mighty, 

VOL. v. 1.7 
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from iS&9 might; ?if *X dusty, from 9*k dust. This class 

of adjectives is very numerous. 
2. They are formed by changing the termination 2 into 
or m& ; e. g. from ?l»T ^eace, >Oi>X peaceful; from JLM& 

heaven. jltUHiT heavenly; from lfc,fcl«w&, JjiXal earthly. 

9 9 9 

8. They are formed by changing the termination of 
adjectives into m&. Thus, from jgftlfUfl rec?, we have 

* * $ 'it 

jiiVlHUllfD ruddy; from JbDOA 6fac&, )ilH»|ft blackish. 

9 * 9 9 

4. Diminutives, which are often terms of endearment, are 
formed from adjectives in the same way as from nouns; e. g. 
2iOMJWf , from &*kf amaK; M*&b&&, used as a noun, 
fe'ftfe beauty, from lawAx beautiful; Jf Huft , from ML* 
minute, etc. 

5. A great number of perfect participles, belonging t6 
intransitive verbs of the first class, are used as adjectives in 
both genders and numbers : ?ftuflfl> decayed, from JB&J& 

t m m * l t* 

to decay ; ?>^VH sick, from 2X&2B to sicken, be sick; %*MM 

thick, stubborn, from IXJO to be thick, stubborn; %*%& pure, from 

iM to be or become pure ; %*\+* sweet, from Za*# to be or 

become sweet. So is it in Anc. Syr. to a more limited extent 
(Hoff.§87,10). 

Sometimes the adjective is distinguished from the partici- 
pie by taking J- over its first radical; e. g. IfluS^f lean, 
from 9bih3 to 6e or become lean ; while the participle is 2&*Vs ; 
?m > ft*1 pleasant, from ^BUfeS to Je pleasing to ; the parti- 
ciple is ?Hl » ft*l ; 1A+&* soft, from ^M to te or become soft; 

participle ?£»&& ; iSo^*! idle or vain, from <V^^f to (e 
or become idle or wm; participle iik*i^3. Compare, in 
Anc. Syr., UA^ and ?»>\^ . 
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In both these classes of verbal adjectives, the signification 

sometimes differs from that of the root ; e. g. {«**, which 

often means slow, from u»Z& to rest, be quiet 

6. Adjectives denoting quality are formed from verbs, 
just as one class of nouns denoting the agent, by inserting 

a between the second and third radicals and giving -i- to 
the first and last ; e. g. 1 4ft V i apt to learn, from <#\» to 
learn; ?\^sJn* swift, from J^»9> to run; ?THV&fr passion- 
ate, from imA to be or become angry; IgflJftW sour, from 

: iMti skittish, from &*& to be or 



to Je or become sour; 

become skittish. 

The same word is frequently used both as a noun and an 

adjective ; but this gives rise to no new forms, and it is easy 
to know in a particular case whether the word is used as an 
adjective, by the connection. 

NUMERALS. 

1. Cardinals. — These are so nearly like the cardinals of 
the ancient language, that they may be readily recognised. 
A list of them is given below, as they are used in Oroo- 
miah, and printed in our books. 

2^* 2rf» one. h fllV > m eleven. ]U» ft#9dtolt twenty-one. 



t*3X two. 


fttfeXAX twelve. *>X 

ff ffff 


fa*&dQ*it twenty-two. 

ff 


iH\ three. 


&A*Jk&X thirteen. 


¥ 

uyjiX thirty. 


ikSAi four. 


bJbX&LL fourteen. 


uJkilSi forty. 


)SlflU« five. 


fkgkVt^M fifteen. 

t f f 


uJL&nW fifty. 


w 

%&i six. 


&JQaXrTiX2 sixteen. 


» ¥ 

Jnll sixty. 

* M 


3VTU6 seven. 

• » 


BJQaXSLX seventeen. 

t #» t 


ifc»?m seventy. 


M&JftX eight 


frfllVVlOX eighteen. 


yA2DX eighty. 

t 


?^V nine. 


PJtaVfrV nineteen. 
t % tt 


ufkV ninety. 


2 9JB£t ton. 


t*&JQKk. twenty. 


ti&om hundred. 
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2JuflU3X two hundred. ??VfcV^lti seven hundred. 



i* i 



IVao jVv three hundred. 22&0 1*1^9 X eight hundred. 

7,?frftV?ia2 four hundred. 2]^9 ?^ v nine hundred. 



* " 



2]^9 ?SlflU« five hundred. ]a*2 one thousand. 

li^O &Xi six hundred. 

Note. — In the mountains of Koordistan the cardinals still more 
closely resemble those anciently used. From one to ten inclusive 
they have both the masculine and feminine genders; and in some of 
them, the same apparent anomaly exists as in the Ancient Syriac 
and the Hebrew (Hoff. § 99, 1, and Nordh. § 611), of masculine 
numerals joined with feminine nouns, and feminine numerals with 
masculine nouns. A few are given as a specimen : 

Fern. Masc. 

2^ XL 

2xiX y'l\ 

»• " 



xSAi ik&i 



Fern. 


Masc 


// 11 


*- 


ii ii 


• 1 


U*X 


}UMX 




^x 

* « 



II I II II 



The expressions Jit\S \L, 2^9U, J-k»i3l*#, etc., 
like fa^afruj^bi* , ^Jm19 aJ» , etc., in Anc. Syr., denote, re- 

^ I* m I I m ml I 

spectively, double, triple, quadruple, etc. So we have also 
l^Cj y)\ &#&# as much; 230? Jv^ $ree times as much. 
y'»\ t* ll , l£JL t* jj* , isJ&l t* iL . etc., denote the 
fractions one AaJ/J one £Am2, one fourth, etc. The words JJ^OX , 
]X90* , etc., seem to have become obsolete. 

The Modern Syriac uses the Persian word 2cA,(al»s ) time, 
to express once, twice, thrice, etc. Thus, 2c^2*#, Icf^^X, 
2cM< ?V V , just as we find ^9f in the Ancient Syriac. 
Sometimes the word W-d2 a /octf, is used ; e. g. ViMl XL , 

Utt2 *ix. So in Hebrew O^JH. So, too, xk» (*•*) 
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a journey: e. g. i«AHPfr yyJ&w &JLtt 2cf2, this time (lite- 
rally journey) I slept well. The Persian word X3*> (o,0 is 
sometimes used in the same way. 

Note. — It has been supposed that the above mentioned use of the 
word foot in these languages is derived from the beat of the foot in 
music. This is probably a mistake. It is applied to travelling, and 
not to other things. Thus, we may say "I came two feet, 11 i. e. two 
times ; but not " I read two feet." So in the Turkish, they say " I 

came two roads," with the same signification. &JaJO, as noted 
above, is used in a more extended sense. 

The cardinals also take suffixes ; as, for example, »£3X 
or *^UO*X both of us: +&**&&, ^aotfaoax both of 

I H u m M m mm' 

you; k-*iix, Jxl&oaX both of them ; «JfUftV^ all three of 

tt MM It ft* J 

us; »jbdOroaA^ all three of you; JlUftV^ all three of 
them. Similar forms are used up to 29JQ}it , inclusive, and 
are nearly the same in Oroomiah and Koordistan. It may 
be remarked here that all of us is expressed by ^& or 
^EUdika ; all of you. by »£ftn\ft , ^^actfualka , etc. 

Distributives, as in Anc. Syr., are formed by a repetition 
of the cardinal numbers; e. g. ***& w*ftX two by two, etc., 
though they are now often connected with 9, as, yd^9 y)X. 
So in Hebrew (Nordh. § 947). 

2. Ordinals. — The original termination, which, added to 
the cardinal, made it an ordinal, has been lost in Oroomiah, 
with a single exception. This is l**OA masc, IfrQpyO fern., 
denoting first Sometimes we use others, as in the gram, 
term %*XU±X %&6~X& third person; but they are taken 
from the ancient rather than from the current usage. The 
other ordinals are formed by prefixing a to the cardinal. 
Thus, £\* &> the third village; 2aJfeX* ^^thetentfi 

line. This was also used in the ancient language: Matt. 
16:21. 
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The names of the days of the week are as follows : 

* ,# « «. f 

Sunday. 



m'. 



1MLMX Monday. 



Thursday. 
£ab&4* Friday. 



.* » 



* i 



iSUtf&S^ Tuesday, 
iil) jitXjOJkSil Wednesday. 



* • ' 



Saturday. 



i * 



In Koordistan, Tuesday is iSk x AcsHi^ . The names of 
the other days are the same. 

ADVERBS. 

The ancient termination «-»2 of adverbs is still occasion- 

ally retained in our books, and is heard more or less in 
Koordistan, but is not at all used in common conversation 
in Oroomiah. Many of the adverbs and adverbial expres- 
sions given below are identical with those in the Ancient 
Syriac, while many others are of more recent origin, or 
borrowed from other languages. An attempt is made to 
classify them ; but sucH an attempt must always be some- 
what unsatisfactory, as the same adverb in one connection 
may be an adverb of place, in another, of tiipe, etc. 

M. signifies that the adverb is used only in the mountains ; 
p., that it is of Persian, T., that it is of Turkish, and K., that 
it is of Koordish, origin ; A., that it is from the Ancient Sy- 
riac ; Ar., that it is from the Arabic. As might be expected, 
many of these have been modified and corrupted. 



1. Adverbs of Place and Order. 



*kJ 






where? where. 
►a. whither? whither. 

whence? whence. 

here. 
.a. hither, here. 

hence. 



fa**»Z ) below, beneath. 

A. 



m 



J^i^ 



u 



downwards. 
a. behind. 
OufUUt a. backwards. 
i**a3k» a. within. 
l3*t2oflLJt a. this way. 
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V3X>«>0& a. that way. 



I I 




a. without 



«. • 



i i 



\ 



iSoSak^ 



up, above. 



J. A. 






" > 



a. first 
far. 
a. from afar. 



upwards. 
t^jA^ a. in the midst 
iMfVO a. near* 
a. before* 
a. forwards. 



* ■ 



%*ta&3 ]Xft a. headlong. 

* * \ 

there, thither 



2<**X 



a. thither, 
yonder. 



i i 

jl?2*L0^9 



2. Adverbs of Time. 

aft* 
tti£» 

2>or a** 

before now. If9f araUtt 



now. 

until now. 
henceforth, 
henceforth. 



after, 
after. 
► a. after, 
afterwards, 
afterwards. 



Ot*d2 a. to-day. 

44 



]£■» 6 A2I last year, next year. 



then. 



P. 



in the evening. 

?y iflVl 1 from that time. IfrVa^ quickly. 

^ 2 j (.Mothers- 2 ^^j* longago . 

?\>\a2 a. to-night 



f i% 



^b-2 



when? when. 



k£0w2 J»CM how long ? 



bdOu Oft behold me here. 

* H I 

^13? p. late. 



or U$±* uJLl 
(ai vulgarly spoken) 



a. at what time? 



ZliijEDM p. immediately. 

i i 

%JA m. now. 

h»&0? k.m. slowly. 
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if 

4»Cf p. never, ever. 

J»CT a. until. 

l^OT pi now, while as 

1^9 OCT first 

XXZQVf p. always. 

AVI a. j wbile » f whae 
,• ( as yet 

^ -« M **£* time ' 

X^ O there he is. 



2*a*» 

»• ■ « 

m 



II II J 



again* 



r a. 




% i 

* i 



a little (time). 
Aw# 9*120 I presently. 

% I I J 

Ufli^%}0& I** j a. & p. sometimes. 
2cp^l*#2*»j sometimes. 
y&l&J*S a. at last 



again. 



*JCUttB m. again. 

i*j&&Xti» a. suddenly, 

i^lfl&ft p.&t. suddenly. 

]*»** a. slowly.' 

At ( to-morrow, yes- 






terday. 

^fr rvfr A j to-morrow 
*^T '( (morning). 



*«£? 



a. before, 
before, 
before. 



A> j how often, as^^ before now, 




a. at first 



** 






5 when, while, 
A '\ etc. 

m. a little (while). 
at dawn. 



* .* * -* t 



at first 



u 



2c?2^ £9 before now. 

.l»l l A ( yesterday, 
•*»*> A * J to-morrow. 



* « 



3. Adverbs of Manner and Quality. 

]AJLJfc2 a. especially. u\k2 only. 

»• II t x * 

J\i>»Q2 so much. fciijfi p. finally, in a word. 

X3tt02 t. topsy-turvy. £ib**l a. more, again. 

bflo2 a. also. &L»2 u. more, again. 

JMAi»2 t. (hand by hand) quickly. A*2 a. as, like as. 
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utf^l? t. only. 

\Z* 5 (when one is called) 
, J here I am. 

j then, now then, 
f p * ( therefore. 



a * 




p. more, 
p. doubtless. 
t. scarcely. 
p. perhaps. 
k.m. freely. 
XmS p. enough. 

^ J. p. together. 



* t 



per 

1 


p. also. 


u 


k. m. so many. 


* 9 i 


p. easily. 




k.m. in vain, freely. 


m 1 


p. exactly. 




so, thus. 




p. more. 


• * * 


k.m. certainly. 


fobls 


a. at last 



' * I how ? like as. 
f Oa t. evenly, correctly. 

aUPDOM p. truly. 

2cf a. yes ( b*2 ). 

UtoSCf p. in vain. 



• * 



ftOA&Of p. quietly, gently. 



* $ 



2&WZ-. 



so, thus, 
so much, 
so, thus, 
so much. 



/n*&b*»2 a. at last 

2&3brf»l together. 

« £ \ x - 
Z^XmAO together. 

f u J 

*#>&*# t. freely, in vain. 

%L+> a little. 

yKUOtdM* a very little. 

* % * 

2t#?Vi> p. in short 

J* H 

let it not be so. 
let it not be so. 
a. badly. 

N 

2cpo£jy m. why? 

(*) %*o\ a. would that 

• j yes (to a question 



A. 



, , , certainly (vul- "? ( put negatively). 

^»» P# r ff ar ^y «iACf). frfc.flL p. certainly, truly. 

«jtOf p. at all, not at all. 



p. to wit, namely. 



VOL. V. 



18 
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' X 



nt. 



k. quite, completely, 
not 

quite, completely. 

( how much, how 
A '"| many? 
jLJfc a. no, not 

jL&Jt let it be so. 

9bM9 p. truly. 

1*1* " 
ML** 

9bNO p. unless. 

a. verily. 

m. how? how. 
(together (vulgar 



* *\ 



\ 



why? 
why? 





%> 



i j 



quietly. 



>A. 



ii 



very quietly. 
a. badly, ill. 
k. well. 



Ar. hard. 
aIAJB m. quite. 
atfl Ar. never, not at all. 
Vtt(L0(to) peradventure. 
J3* a. much. 
*VCTi p. with ease. 
^U9aI p. perfectly. 
ftCMl %+* p. a. after a sort 
JukATk t. would tint 
truly, 
in truth. 
p. about, nearly. 



t J* I 



u. 



// 



Remarks. 



The preceding list of adverbs and adverbial expressions might no 
doubt be extended, especially by noting down adjectives used in an 

adverbial sense, such as 7 \ft Vfl lightly, 2dObflL* heavily \ etc. On 

the other hand, there are no doubt words in the preceding list which 
are not adverbs, and which are classed here, partly for convenience, 
and partly because other grammarians have placed them here. In- 
deed, without a most careful attention to derivation, one can hardly 
arrive at certainty on this point We should not criticise a Latin 
grammarian for calling utinam an adverb, but we should hardly 
consider the corresponding would that as an adverb. The ancient 

tftu# (D^fi) is no doubt a verb, and yet, as at present used, partakes 

more of the nature of an adverb. It is spoken, as given above, 



or 



m 

As to the derivation of these adverbs, it is by no means certain 
that they are all referred to the right source, and it would occupy 
much space if each one were to be discussed individually ; a few 
only will be alluded to. 

In the modern lang., we find 2a2 , ?fr?\ ; in the ancient, ?^>\ . 

In Koordistan, we often hear ZlOf ?A}Jt just here ; with which com- 
pare liOf OOf (is ipse), etc., in the ancient (Hoff. § 45, Annot. 5). 
Again, in the modern, we find ftSbSUi ; in the ancient, lbj\ ; in 
the modern, J^&iAV ; in the ancient, AAA . 2*32 is in some 
parts of Koordistan pronounced 2ofr*&2, which probably throws 

L. k! 4 4 4 4 

light on its derivation. 6b*&2, ?.V>\ ft2 may be JbDOb* t*&2, etc., 
**%l being used with masculine as well as feminine nouns, as stated 

' L.4 * 4 A4 • 

previously. lV-*2 is no doubt 2o}V>»Of , a mongrel word, although 

4 A.4 ' 

2ofX^ is now pretty well naturalized in Syriac. In the modern, we 
find h£flu2 ; in the ancient, «Jrao2 . In the modem we find ?TTutil ; 
in the ancient, a&MI aWS . We also now hear occasionally 
2XM 1US. 

»^*03 and J2k*0 might perhaps better be classed with verbs 
than adverbs. *^b»6ft is regularly inflected in all the persons 
and in both numbers, like *^b* / am. Thus, *L0uO3 here thou 
art; jUatOft here they are. Sometimes 2&]Jt is joined with it ; e. g. 
3L>?3b Za*6^ here he is. }JmA, referring always to distant ob- 

■ ' •' * i* -L4 4 

jects, can be used only in the third person ; e. g. J**** there she is; 
lL*b there they are, It&Vl is probably a corruption of 2jCf , and 

* 4 4 4 4 t 

2lOf in its turn of t*a2, 2 a Of this. JbOOXI is probably from 
y jLAM to happen. *L0 , etymologically speaking, should be written 
-with J^ ; but as the t is aspirated in some districts, it seems most 
proper to use X . 

It will of course be understood that these adverbs may many of 
them be combined to form a new adverbial expression. Thus, i-» Of 
until, and %3k*l where, when combined (}£k*2 iJtOf), denote until 
where, i. e. how far ? 
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The Nestorians have no adverbs for almost, too much, too far, etc 
Almost is expressed by a circumlocution. Thus, if we wish to say 

"he almost died," we use the phrase JllCf aIJSOJ ? VtS ?S>» i , lit- 

erally, a little remained that he should die. So if we wish to say 

" too much/' we say iSVo )jL»& h£0 2ftOf more than is necessary 

II % I " * m m 

or proper. Next, whether an adjective or adverb, is expressed indi- 
rectly, some additional words being supplied to give definiteness to 
the meaning. In hearing a class recite, if we wish to call on the 

next, we say ?£!X*#2 Off that other. Next week is i* *V2 ft ^BfiSLX 

the coining week. Last week is 29A&tft fcJUC the week that (just) 

passed. In the same way we can express last month, last year, etc ; 

though for the latter there is the word JLl*09S . 

i> * i 

Some of these adverbs in common conversation are abbreviated, 
as is the case with words in all languages. Thus, ]X* %Sk*l where 
is he? becomes ]a* JA . 2ftTLSU» X+alSO henceforth (literally^ 

from now to after it) becomes 2ftXU&ft]b0. So too, ?V *?** 
2ftfta^ thenceforth (literally, from then to after it). These might 

with propriety be written with final Of. 

A word of explanation is necessary in regard to the adverbial ex- 
pressions 9i»M and )EU& . ftAwl and )0L0 are properly prepo- 
sitions, and have the suffix-pronouns connected with them. Thus, 
to express the idea U I am going backwards," we should say 

t*ftXU& *^b* JJkflS, literally, lam going towards after me, i. e. 

backwards. So we say AA)hm *^* j2kf%2 1 am going towards 

after you. The usage is the same in regard to ^Uf . It is only 
when the nominative and the suffix-pronoun refer to the same per- 
son, that the expression can be called adverbial. Compare the use 

of ^0)^0 and ftfclfeS in the ancient language. (See John 18 : 6, 

Lam. 1 : 8, Jer. 7 : 24, etc.). Instead of using the suffixes, we have 

sometimes written 7frftli\ and 2ftTlA^ ; and these are heard more 
or less among the people. 

?fr?\ sometimes takes suffixes, as in the phrase J»QT }JkftXl 

k*9lOAXj> he got wet until his here, i. e. up to a place indicated by 

the hand. So does w9 ; e. g. 4t0dfe9 enough for you. 

9 ' I 9 
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PREPOSITIONS. 



It will be sufficient in this sketch of Modern Syriac gram- 
mar to give a list of the most common prepositions, and 
expressions equivalent to the prepositions of other lan- 
guages. They are as follows : 

^21 according to. (ft) 7 A Y^ a. in the midst of. 

^»tej according to. (ft) /BftAX^M. beside. 

2 jVj a i ( eq j u * va l en t to *■ V ^ » 9 A * °f* 

" " J. ^ mUCh ^ lS? A. Without 

(ft)ll&*fft2 a. around. , 

' ' ' (£) UAft beside, by the side of. 

tS a. in, by means of, etc. . " 

(ft) lidOLOftft a. p. \ HF*** ^P 08 " 

1^ in bv etc ' r < ea ta 

?*a in, oy, etc. , from (pronounced 

(ft) yd ^Sl a. along by. *? , < ** m >- 

'.',}► Act a. until. 

12 0V32J m. 



0^92 fJlS$l J m. along by. 

(ft)2&OCN)M» a. around. 
}S p. without 






(?) 




jikiy m. for. 



about, con- 
,a. ceraing. ^ A . to. 



for the sake of. 



ilS towards. 



S between, in the 
midst of, includ- • 

m g JOA towards, up to, near. 

i*\ .Alii -f in regard to, . v 

19 ) »™-j,w ( concerning. wA towards, up to, near. 

<9) ikSlbka t. among. .jj»,gA ^ I away from (French 

• % - t h vv i tfavcc). 

(ft) tSo£&S a. p. over against ^ J^Wti A . under, 
m * t ^ • ** ** 

ftlia (*) 1 ^9 1a±&*!± a. to the other side. 

aria ^o J ^ A from (vulg M ^ )< 

^^ p - **qL (?) ^^j Ar . infltead of. 

oi, a. inside of. fc^i p# except 
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(a)t*isp9l (kS)l9ftOJ9 a. near. 

*• " a. instead o£ ' ^ 

)tiJO^ before, 
(ft) >flL5Lfl> p. on account of. ^OLO hSBJ away from. 

JXI on, upon, etc. (ft) *Xft a. about, in regard to. 

^i* J *' S?ff from, away ^ ^^ t 

, J (from. ~ « r 

)OLX a. with. ^9 *\fcVt except 

fc2tt >SoAObX a. above. mA i<\ a. under. 

(ft)3JkVfl^(g) a. in the middle of. VUQb*#X £9 a. away from under. 
iO for. 

9 , ft , and Jt never, as in the ancient language (e. g. }JttX9 , 
)n*lX\ , etc.), take a vowel. Several prepositions are frequently 
joined together, especially if one of them is ^9 . These prepositions, 
in accordance with the analogy of the ancient language, receive 
suffixes, and are also followed by the separable pronouns, as in the 
expression OOfft k&9 b»9dBO£l / asked from (of) him. 

A number of the prepositions, when joined with nouns, require ft f 
Jt , or ^9 after them, and may be considered in such cases as hav- 
ing a doubtful claim to a place among prepositions. When they 
take suffixes, however, these are dispensed with ; e. g. ?^***f 

AobOd^A he rose against us; ^VSaiXft tSodSftft 2^0LO he 

rose against Simon. In the last example, ft is required. Those 
prepositions which occasionally thus employ ft , Jt , or ^9 , have 

one of these placed after them in a parenthesis in the above list. 
nA9 is connected with its suffix by b»ft as sliding letters ; e. g. 

Jtft ZLOtS on our account. So JQO and tA^^k , by Jt ; e. g. 

fl AVg ft^A towards thee. 

£9, u*X, etc., are often pronounced ullit, minit, etc. The 
following is probably the explanation of it. The Ancient Syriac 
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idiom has been retained in the spoken language, though not intro- 
duced into our books, by which the preposition takes a suffix and 
ft also ; e. g. £dd£tft CU& quickly pronounced will be minit umma; 

t£yOJL»ft Of ft«19 will be barit eshoo, etc. These remarks apply to 
quite a number of the prepositions. 

*9 ]*9 and CV92 0)92 are no doubt reduplications of the pre- 

i i ii n r 

position i9. Thus, we have in the ancient language, e. g., 



\? * 



Besides i*9 1*9, we have in the modern such expressions as 
OfO£fl£t jMmk, along with her, 29b*oV m ]iX along upon the 

til I II 

wall, ]Jt06ft OV^TjOJ^ along in the valley. With these compare 

1 ' ' 

the ancient bVAX* 5BLX OUAX a^ow^/ t0i*A Jesus; and similar ex- 

# i i* i 

pressions. Compare also Hoff. § 123, 5, a, b. 

nA9 is possibly formed from 9 and ft , as we still find in Koor- 
distan an ancient form 9£023b9 in rejard to what he said, equiva- 
lent to the form used in Oroomiah, 2 9^0 2 X&9. If this supposi- 

tion be correct, nA9 should be written ft&9 . 

i i 

iV>9 in Ancient Syriac is u£*9, Yll*9 , or *U9. iV ft t%\& 

* ti . I f I i , m i m f , , 

and i^OJBftft , like *V-*2 , may be partly Syriac and partly Persian, 
the prepositions &9 and ftft being prefixed to 7V90 >0 of the An- 

I / ml 

cient Syriac 

XB takes its suffixes in so many ways, that they are worthy of 
special notice. Thus, to express in Modern Syriac for me, we may 

say wX& , u^ftld , ii Vd , J*10 and b»9b*ftX0 . So, for thee, 

i ii* i i * i 

^lil , ^O^ft lir , ^oAjS , ^VLO , ^Oa^ft Id . The same 

peculiarity is found in all persons and both numbers. In Koor- 
distan, the people say ii\yV , frftVvV , etc. ; in Bootan, 

\*\& , froW ; near Mosul, ib\LK , ^>&A . 
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jAo2 a. also. 

^»2 a. as. 

iL2 but 

1^2 a. but (dwta> 

^ a. if. 

J&i a. although. 
Ar.xJ bu > but 



# I 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

mO)m9 a. in that, because, 
nevertheless. 

p. then, therefore. 

fthat, in order that; 
ft A. { (sometimeB because, 
[as John 4 : 22). 

}Jk3 a. that not, lest. 

2ft t. also. 

^flfCf p. also. 

O a. and. 

2f k. also. 



or. 



b* either, 
p. because. 



h # i. 



2»3bM A.jy e > but 

,. ^T ( yet 
k2B a. than. 

p. because. 



t. although. 



•• » 



? ** ( order that 



INTERJECTIONS. 

It should be understood that these interjections are not 
all classical, and that some of them may be called vulgar. 
But they are most of them in every-day use, and it is well 
to be acquainted with them. 



j 2 why, pretty well! iX2 hush! 



well done ! 



•j *•* * { bless, God ! 

^l4(Ar.);(vulgar- 

' ' ( ly, well done J). 



^Bf €f push on ! 
wOw# tush! 
lL O! 



"' * 



• * 



fOLord! 

! (generally 

ase- 
inter- 
rogative). 

well done ! 



cftnotl! Oh! 

9 

0fO2 alas! 

w02 woe is me ! ^ j p U8h n ! ' *3i U ar. I SJC 1 

t ? 1 away! up! ' riou8 . i 

t**02alas! * *. * ^rogaUve 

iCf 4 ft away with you ! 
' '. 9 

#Oi huzzah, hurrah ! «* , 

i i*JJ& ah me ! 

JJ& wonderful! 

20T behold ! 

Oh strange! . * , , 

b w2Cf ho ! 

w?A>2 woe is me ! 



»2 O! 

f » 
h»0fr*2 halloo! 



silence I 
U& poh! 
%*& pshaw! 



< » 



29tX woe! 
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SYNTAX. 

It is by no means proposed bere to reduce to a complete 
system the Syntax of the Modern Syriac ; but merely to 
direct attention to some of its principal features. It may 
be stated, in general, that the relations in which words stand 
to each other are extremely simple, and present no serious 
obstacle to the acquisition of the language. The Nestorians 
rarely use long or involved sentences ; and, indeed, the de- 
ficiency of their language in particles, compared with our 
own, almost precludes their doing so. While the structure 
of the language is thus unfitted for philosophical or mathe- 
matical precision, it is in many respects an excellent lan- 
guage for the business of everv-day life, and we have no 
reason to complain that, as spoken by educated natives, it 
greatly lacks either dignity or force. It may also be added, 
that, considering the scantiness of its vocabulary, we are 
obliged to use circumlocutions less than would be expected. 

THE ARTICLE. 

It should be understood, as has been already intimated, 
that there is no emphatic state of nouns in the Modern 
Syriac, supplying in some degree the place of a definite 
article. Inaeed, multitudes of nouns have taken the em- 
phatic state as their ordinary form, and there is a strong 

tendency to suffix 2 ' to all nouns which are derived from 

other languages ; e. g. Turkish p] }S, Modern Syriac Zm* 

a buffalo; Persian \&j»\* y Modern Syriac V*** 9 curdled 

milk; Arabic ^yX***, Modern Syriac H t \ M* 'poor. 

In general, the pronouns 0€f , %#€f and *i2 are used for 
the definite article, but with far less latitude than n in He- 
brew. They are also omitted in multitudes of cases where 
the is employed in English ; e. g. i OOOT Ja&X }&*•? ZX*2 

* ' , mm a* mi * 

were (the) men of (the) village there f 7frft0>>*1 2c0^ ^)\ two 
times in (the) day ; «*^L9&A^ 2*X*M (j*flu2 when (the) world 

VOL. V. 19 
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tempt me; I ^A^bl 7"K»?1ft whence came you? fcvfolff £B 
^0771 (the) city ; I iXPOJQP I\d0u» u»C7afr^\ft4 Aave yow brought 

him out (the) Aorse ? 

Even in cases where the article in English denotes pre- 
eminence, as the sun, the sky, the world, etc., the Syriac 
omits it. 

The definite article may be prefixed to an adjective, when 
separated in construction from its noun, or referring to a 
noun understood. This is quite a common idiom. For 

example, &*ft2 }j>\1 laa^ OCT the great (man) came to-day. 

In such cases the adjective is really used as a noun. In the 
ordinary construction of a qualifying adjective, it never 
takes the article, whether the noun it qualifies has one or 

not. Such expressions as in Hebrew rQlBPI Y"WH » 

rWPJ V"^n could not be admitted. 

Note. — It need hardly perhaps be remarked that an adjective 
used as a predicate never takes the article. This is of course founded 
on the general principles of language, the predicate adjective being 
abstract and in some degree indefinite. Thus, in Hebrew, Greek and 
English it does not take the article ; in Anc. Syriac it does not take 
the emphatic state (HofF. § 118, 2) ; in German, Greek, etc. it is not 
necessarily inflected to agree with its noun. This is also true to some 
extent in Modern Syriac. Thus, we may say, for " These men are 

free," either lL 2j>f2 JXl2 111 or lL ?f 1 %Sjd 2&2; in the latter 

case the adjective being in the singular. 

The suffix-pronoun sometimes in a manner supplies the 

place of the definite article in English ; e. g. &*S OPA all 

of it (the) house, the whole house, while fe*3 «^ denotes any 

house, every house. So in Anc. Syr. (Hoff. § 123, 4). See both 

constructions in Rom. 3 : 19, JL&OOJ& M and ?Vfc\\ CJ^& . 

The indefinite article 2** , 2aw is prefixed less frequently 
than our indefinite article, but more frequently than in the 
ancient language (Hoff. §109, 4). Take the following as an 
example of its use : TLik*0LV Oa^^m&A Xtil %** a man rose 
in the meeting. In the following example it would naturally 
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be omitted : I J**aOl3 <pO^A** IXll did you see (a i. e. any) 
man on the way ? Sometimes the employment or omission 
of it is optional ; e. g. 2&&3ff UB JUQDOA %+* )\ J a *P he 

brought a horse to sell, literally, for selling, or JLttOJB jj>.»jjftfr9 
Sometimes **?£& a thing is annexed to another noun 



with much the force of an indefinite article ; for example, 
I <p0^fe» i*3b&£ft X3AA did you see a dog? We should sup- 
pose this to mean did you see a dog or any thing of the kind? 
but the natives translate it as above. 

In accordance with English usage, general nouns denot- 
ing material, such as wood, silver, etc., abstract nouns, and 

nouns with a suffix pronoun, as b»X*S my house, do not take 
the indefinite article. 

RELATION OF NOUNS TO NOUNS. 

The usages of the Modern Syriac in regard to apposition, 
the government of one noun by another, etc., are so simple 
that it is unnecessary to dwell on them. Two or three pe- 
culiarities only will be noticed. 

The noun ]aV» side sometimes follows another noun in 

construction, to denote direction ; e. g. JLsV, fcv > *>**» to the 

city-side, i. e. in the direction of the city ; so laV. &*-*9^ ^ 
from the vicinity of the city. The word is also used figura- 
tively ; e. g. 1 H\ , ?frflU»\ ^B in respect to bread. 

There is an elliptical mode of speaking in common use, 
which will be understood by one or two examples. Thus, 
3Vt«rf XXll ]s*9, literally, a house, a man went, i. e. one 
from each house ; CfJt N*2 lYfcVll ]jL» a boy, a pen he has, 

i. e. each one has one. 

It has been already mentioned that the construct state is 
still employed to some extent, though the tendency is to 
dispense with it altogether, and use ft in its stead, as we use 
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the preposition of in English. This ^ is omitted in expres- 

sions such as %Xxl aOTX i*3Ato what kind (of) man, not only 

3C7X, but the general form, corresponding with the idiom 
of the Persian and Turkish. Though educated Nestorians 
generally speak with grammatical correctness, it may be 
worth while to note as an exception the almost universal 

use of wAS as if it were the singular and not the plural ; 

e. g. IJL* jj ^nfr yhi.9 OOf he is a son (L e. inhabitant) of 

Degala. 

Nouns, as well as other words, are often repeated : (a.) to 

denote distribution or variety; e. g. 2SefX 2SefX kinds, 

«*••'«■•' ** •* 

kinds, L e. different kinds ; 2VM JLm3 colors, colors, i. e. dif- 

ferent colors ; so with numerals : 2cji^ 2*» A*# one, one time, 

i. e. now and then ; so adverbs: A-*** )***\ slowly, slowly, i. e. 

little by little ; (£.) to give intensity ; e. g. ?^\W ?y\fl 

fragments, fragments, L e., as we should say, a thousand frag- 

i ■£ i »# it it 

tnents ; 13* ]M exceedingly, )\t* JVm very little indeed; (c.) 

X * % l ****** 

to supply the place of each, each one; e. g. JJLil %Xli man, 

man, i. e. each man. This last usage is rather borrowed 
from the ancient language than commonly heard, but we 
allow it a place in our books. In regard to the general 
idiom, compare the Ancient Syriac (Hon! § 112, 2), and the 
Hebrew (Nordh. § 823). 

There is also a curious, though perhaps vulgar, repetition 
of nouns, which is common to the Persian, Turkish, Arme- 
nian, and perhaps other languages of the East. In the 
repetition to is substituted for the first letter of the word, 
if it begin with a consonant, or to is prefixed, if it begin 
with a voweL The idea is thus generalized ; e. g. from 

* it 

fo«jT dirt we have fo —to %+*X dirt and every thing of that 

H M . $1 tt . - «/ . t/ ^ 

* * mm f ftm * 

sort; from JJBL*d minute, 2-BLto JLOL^ every little thing f 

e. g. 2&fcj£» lOUto J-O^a ^ jLtou^ Whto Hi do not 

esteem, (literally, put a price on) the trifles of the world. 
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ADJECTIVES. 



A qualifying adjective in Modern Syriac, in the great ma- 
jority of instances, as in Ancient Syriac (Hoff. §118, 1), and 
in Hebrew (Nordh. § 770), follows its noun ; e. g. >LSU(b %lkl 
eld man, /Bl&J&X ^i»>Yl beautiful city. The same rule 
holds where two or more epithets are joined to one noun : 
£biO laa^, V* 3 J - * a large <*>nd high house. Also when the 

noun has a suffix, as &*Od9 **WOXMbX his firm law. So 

i i * $ 

in the ancient language (Hoff. § 122, 3). 

A few adjectives more naturally precede their nouns; 

e. g. XslH , u*S£ , «*ft , etc., the latter being called an ad- 
jective, though in reality a noun (Nord. § 725, 1). Thus, 
fcdQjrfeoJP %St'i many horses, iiiL*2 yyjft m a good tree. In 

these cases 121* foAfD OJ P and yyJay ma.i! would be also 

allowable. 

An adjective may be placed before its noun to give in- 
creased emphasis ; e. g. 1A%2* ZftO^ V& a very great stone. 

Another mode of giving emphasis, is to place the adjective 
at the head of the clause, and, after a brief pause, to repeat 
it; e. g. )iS iLa :XLaiu>i Z^&m zl&HL quick 

to learn, he is quick to learn; but wicked, he is wicked. 

A qualifying adjective in the modern language cannot be 
separated, as in the ancient (Hoff. § 118, Annot. 2), from its 

noun by words such as Ah*A07 , ^, etc. 

An adjective used as a predicate is also almost always 
placed after the noun or pronoun to which it refers ; e. g. 
]ifc*» ao*sfcl^o4 JJti2 0OT that man is rich, 1^ 2~OMu* ?n>A 
the bread is sour. The ancient language generally places the 
adjective before its substantive in such a case (Hoff. §118, 2). 
So the Hebrew (Nordh. § 772). An inversion of the ordinary 
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construction may, however, be employed for emphasis; e. g. 

OOf JLlW 7ftfluW3 }9a very agreeable is he, <pOX*S JJk* J\ »fr*1 

blessed is your house. 

In regard to the demonstrative adjective pronouns, when 

used to qualify nouns, they are always placed before their 

nouns; e. g. X3AA Ivjl this dog, 2fiJOU# 111 these donkeys, 

>LX*9 %Xil 2ef>-V to this wicked man. When the construction 

is different, we have followed the idiom of the Ancient 
Syriac or the Hebrew (Hoff. § 118, and Nordh. § 884). 

Cardinals also uniformly precede their nouns ; in which 
respect the Modern Syriac is unlike the Ancient (Hoff. § 117, 
1). In the latter language they sometimes precede, some- 
times follow. The Modern resembles more the Hebrew 
(Nordh. § 935) and English. In this also we have at times 
changed the idiom, as Gen. 11 : 1. Such expressions as 

I frlV t&*# &*» y49 in the ancient language would not now 

be at all allowable. 

SUBJECT NOMINATIVE AND VERB. 

In general, the verb agrees with its subject nominative in 
number and person. There are, however, constructions ad 
sensum, as in the Ancient Syriac and most other languages, 
the mere grammatical form being neglected (Hoff. § 137). 

When the subject nominative is of different persons, the 
rule found in Latin, Greek, and other languages, has place, 
that the first person is preferred to the second, and the sec- 
ond to the third. Thus, ^f \ )hSI 2&ia Vlii you and I will 
go, »jjAft\x2 OCfO 1V&2 you and he came. 

Verbs are often used impersonally, and then the feminine 
gender is employed, as a representative of the neuter gender 
in other languages; e. g. JVTtA 2&JO y)\ it drew (i. e. 
it occupied) two hours, ]Jk* ZSX*# it is bad, Le. a bad thing, 
^ft\ 2^X?f %&itis a fear to you, i.e. you are afraid (note, 
that iM^f is a vulgar and anomalous form of X*±&9 ), 
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^ 2^X&9 it was a fear to us, i. e. we were afraid. If the 

origin of the preterite tense has been correctly explained in 
the Etymology, we have in this example a curious redupli- 
cation, as will be seen by spelling ]JkJt^f with final Of , 

The feminine is in such cases always preferred ; and yet, 
when translating from Anc. Syr., which uses the mascu- 
line as well as the feminine vero impersonally (Hoff. § 138, 
3), we have sometimes followed that, rather than the spoken 
language ; e. g. Matt. 13 : 40. See the same use of the fem- 
inine verb as an impersonal in Hebrew (Nordh. § 737, 2). 
Indeed, this disrespectful use of the feminine gender for an 
indefinite thing, results from the ideas of Orientals. 

Note. — &Z£Cf ]Jt , in which case the verb is used impersonally 

and in the masculine, is hardly an exception to the general rule, as 
it has almost lost its power as a verb, like if=gif*=*give, in English. 

In this connection may be mentioned such expressions 
as 2i& uut JJkOOJf there became to me a heart, m Jj*X2 

k*070hl5L»Q£o there came on us his pity, i. e. pity for him ; 

where the verb seems first to be used impersonally, and 
then a masculine nominative to come in as an after-thought. 
This change of construction is not without its force, and 
may be at times preferable to the regular form. 

The nominative absolute is very common in Modern 
Syriac, sometimes used emphatically, and sometimes without 

any such design ; e. g. 2*** ?JVnu OOf : ?im>lfrl Christ, he is 
mighty. 4AA 29AlkA AS u*Cf0^2 s <*OAS your father, his 

^ I H I It I I ' I 

hand will guide you, &f 2 T19 OCT ta02 Z fcflft.dLV.i 2of2 this 

Jacob, he also will go. In these cases, it is emphatic ; but it 

can hardly be considered so in the following example: 

2O0f ?9lV»T u*#ao2 z %jbaofA the rivers, their course would 

change, which is simply saying, 'the course of the rivers 
would change.' See the same idiom in Anc. Syr. (Hotf. § 1 19), 
in Hebrew (Nordh. §866, 1, b.), and in other languages. 
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On the other hand, the nominative is omitted altogether, 

when regarded as indefinite ; as, for example, when XX& or 

JL&&2 might be supplied. This usage, not uncommon in the 
i* 

Ancient Syriac (Hoff. § 138, 4), is far more common in the 
Modern, and is a substitute, as mentioned in the Etymology, 
for the passive verb ; e. g. ^ uASL^f %2k men oppress us, 
i. e. we are oppressed. 

PREDICATE NOMINATIVE. 

The proper place for the predicate nominative, with its 
qualifying words, is between the subject nominative and its 
verb ; e. g. ]£* /JftftOA J^AiaJLX J^dOuOa drunkenness is 
great folly. The rule, however, is variable. We may say, 
with a kind of emphasis, /Slio^ ^b&tftjLX ]Jk» ^dOb»M ; 

the change of the usual construction, as in other cases, giv- 
ing more force to the words. 

VERB Z*W TO BE. 

This is rarely omitted, the Modern Syriac differing in this 
respect from the Ancient Syriac (Hon. § 146, 3), and the 
Hebrew (Nordh. § 701, 1, b.). Yet we at times find such ex- 
amples as the following, some of them perhaps transferred 
by us from the ancient language, and others in universal 



use : IjJttXSJ ktt9 our father that in heaven, 
that under heaven, Eph. 6 : 12, 2dfr-»2Jt ^MflltX (let there 
be) glory to God, ^ Ai S L t i ^ l OOf he (is) calling you, IhJO &>V, 
(it is) necessary to read. 

Note. — The verb of existence is not omitted with the correspond- 
ing words )Bf£Jt and kSVp , nor always with i^9J^. A person, 






in assenting to a remark, often Bays ^kftliu your word, for 
Zj** fr6\*l n» or Zj** >LyV^0\lM t 
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OBJECT OF THE VERB. 

The objective is often denoted, as in the Anc. Syr., by \ 
prefixed (vulgarly «***), and especially when intended to 
be definite ; e. g. 1**2 OCf^S iAl« I saw (to) that man. 
But in a sentence like the following : ^ ftVu^ft 1 !!) )&■**& J*» 
did you find a purse t it is neither needed nor allowed. In 
common conversation it is also often dropped, for the sake 
of brevity, where we should expect to hear it. Like J")tf in 

Hebrew (Nordh. § 835), ^ does not seem to be so much a 
sign of the accusative, as to be used for directing special 
attention to any subject. 

\ may also denote, as in Anc. Syr. (Hoff. § 114, 1), 
the same relation as the dative in Western languages; 

e. g. m*-^ aVIIeVm tfcj^a^ I did service to the Khan; 

* tut** 

}%(\tt* OCT OfJt AtMr give to him that apple. In this last 
example, k*9lat\Afor him would be perhaps more common. 
The idea may also be expressed without any preposition, as 
in Anc. Syr. (Hoffi §122, 1) : VlAj6 %L 1*3^ he gave me 

a watch. 

Some verbs, as e. g. those of naming, clothing, anoint- 
ing, asking, commanding, feeding, teaching, telling, filling, 
etc., are often followed by two objects, of which one gene- 
rally, though not always, signifies a person. The noun denot- 
ing a person may have ^ prefixed, but the other noun very 

rarely takes it, if at all; e* g. ]£&i,]£! o'ofrS > Z a ra\ ft V> 
lie put clothes on that boy; 9t*0$ OfMUB *UI m169l9 2of2 this 

M **§$*** HI* 

my son I will call him David; J&DMI CF)A <p9AX *13S )jLJCL** 
the field we will make it a vineyanL The ancient language 
has very nearly the same usage (Hoff. § 141, 4, 5). 

It may be well to remark that in many cases, where in 
English and other Western languages an object is viewed 
as direct, in Syriac it is regarded as indirect, and vice versd. 

VOL. V. 20 
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This leads to the employment or omission of prepositions, in 
a way very different from the usages of our own language ; 
e. g. uSi JaZ*> <pO^£9 you filled the vessel (with) water; 
where the Syriac also admits of 3 or ^jp ; ixaX ^o 2ao2 
he entered from (by) the door; nWOfctf ^mO\ we told for him; 

his 2X0 a he touched on us; *£**» ]>**> 2o£i ^ if God 

^M |» II ^* t II H I I « 

show favor from (to) you; ^ uA©2 TiSS they will ascend 

(above) us; t»9b»2 ^B ^jJBLXa he kissed from my hand, i. e. he 

kissed my hand. The modern language is, however, no 
more unlike the English in these respects than the ancient. 

PRONOUNS. 

The nominatives l*i, fc*2, etc., are not generally ex- 
pressed before the verb, unless for the sake of specification 
or emphasis, as . the terminations of the verb prevent all 
ambiguity in regard to number and person. When empha- 
sis is required, these pronouns are oftener placed after the 

verb than before it; e. g. till Qt^ i*ao£» what am I to 
do, I? ■ 9M <«aXiO& did you tell, you? Sometimes the pro- 
noun both precedes and follows : tA*#2 t£o2 ^tf2 &9 ^i*#2 

we will go, we too. 

The pronoun, used as a subject nominative, and indeed 
any nominative, is occasionally separated by an intermediate 
clause from its verb ; e. g. *£^fe» : <*0^X2d *pJa ^b : Mil 

they, before you came, saw. The Modern Syriac, however, 
generally favors the simplest construction. 

The pronoun is often employed as an absolute nomina- 
tive, in the same manner as nouns ; e. g., with the imper- 
sonal verb of existence, uJt feut j*i or 2*2 y^t fe*^t L there 

isnottome, i.e. I have not ; Mid ^°^ iLoGf )j> ztlilyou, 

t y i mi mm* * 

there will not be to you opportunity; Xim* }S3 t»0fa£flu#a : OOf 
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he, his mercies are many ; ^ uMu\ %*> % ^&*#2 %u*i but we, 

they blame us. See Matt. 26 : 11, and compare the ancient 

version. See also Hoff. § 121, 1. 

It is to be noted that the very common idiom of the an- 
cient language and the Hebrew, by which the pronoun takes 
the place of the substantive verb, finds no favor in the Mod- 
ern Syr., in Oroomiah at least, though it is said to be heard 

sometimes in Koordistan (Hoff. § 121, 2). Nor is obf used 

pleonastically in the modern as in the ancient language 

(Hoff. § 123, 1) ; e. g. ^W fesl, OCT JJ^A? 1 Tim. 5 : 9. 

' ^ m mm m I m § I 

The governing noun in the modern as well as in the an- 
cient language (Hoff. § 122, 2), may take the suffix which 
seems more properly to belong to the noun which it gov- 
erns; e. g. ]^OJL9ft ^CL*#ao2 your way of evil, or M#ao2 

^fclAJUSa ; ib\&9 ^xfcmASO your death of the body, or 

mt L ^A £ £ 

^nft^fto fc-A& . The latter forms are the more common. 

It is a universal practice to use pleonastically the suffix 
pronoun, followed immediately by the noun to which it 
refers. Thus, V^ * **W iAii V < / sdw her, the woman; 
IXll *i2 bViVwftl we drove them away, ike men. Com- 
pare the ancient 0p3* cjidflLX , and many similar expres- 
sions (Hoff. § 123, 3). The idea seems to be the same, 
whether the pronoun is used or not. In Hebrew, this has 
been considered an emphatic suffix (Nordh. § 866, 2, a), but 
we do not so regard it as used by the Nestorians. 

On the other hand, the suffix is entirely omitted when 

the meaning is sufficiently plain without it ; e. g. JJ>X2 

u*X£ JLmOIIa he came and told (it) for me. 

The suffixes are in some cases used as reflexives ; e. g. 

VSrXm> %ml* ifcl'tvSbnft pf2 xUI I will go and ash for me (for 

myself) a book. See an example in both Ancient and Mod- 
ern Syriac, John 4 : 8. 
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As the relative particle p undergoes no inflection, many 
ideas, which we express directly in English, must in Mod- 
ern Syriac be expressed by a circumlocution. A few exam- 
Eles will be given below. Examples of the same kind may 
e found in Hoff. § 125, Nordh. Chap. ix. and Eosen. Arab. 
Gramm. Syntax, xcvm. 

1. Whom-kS J****3f VJBp »$aaM*»i Aoal yOu lil 

"/ am Joseph your brother, that ye sold me," Gen. 45 : 4; 

h»OfOdQDlS uS/pypOCfS JLX&2 2j*» 2erl 2A& is tfAe man that I 

I l ii I H 

spo&e aiot^ Aim. 

2. Which. — ZAOf 07O9L*£&ft ?\ ^» *1 >U» a garden that Tie 

had planted it ; h*0fflb*9 uw j \4 * &2& $e qpade &a* / 



worked with it 



8. Whose.— iVvUfl u£dk& ^? lutaXr? Iooj© ^ iVe*- 

torians of the mountains, that (men) plunder their cattle. 

4. Pface where. — CJOOJ^ u^SbXft £^ft a village that I wn- 
packed (encamped or halted) in it; 1*X jLtOP* J&AO? >U» 
a jpZace £Aa£ Ae was tfAere. 

5. Whither. — wCfOoA^ ^ AJJt ^ j^sSufr the vineyard that 
you went into it. 

6. Hither.— %*i& &*>}*&* fooVl %L an ox that we 
brought hither. 

7. TFAmce.— fc-orai^9 ^L*SJL^ ^^JL^a ilia* a well that 
<Aey were drawn from it. 

8. When.—lk6l yOu #OX 2^0 »cr**a& 2*o* ll a day 
#a£ m i£ jTu?os ford of business, i. e. busy. 

In some of the preceding cases, a may express the idea 
without the pronoun or adverb following. Thus, for "a 
day," etc, we may say till & £o» 2i»? VaL XL, 

there being an ellipsis of *©f0*3 . 
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As in the ancient language (Hoffi § 125, 1, Annot.), it may 
denote the objective case of the relative. For instance, 
2fu»& wfduto tVat every thing that he may see. 

The relative fr may often be rendered definite, as in 
Ancient Syriac (Hoff. § 125, 8) and Hebrew, by wgtito a 

• * 4< x • § It 

thing, ^OttoOT a word, l*l2 a man, OW he, etc., jflrefixed : 
ilM *$&& xUttdO iH do not forget the thing that he tells; 

lA+ l+i\l3p OOfftJt 2 u\ %**i *1A* 2-W you do not know him 
who is coming. 

In Hebrew (Nordh. S 907), as in English, and in Ancient 
Syriac to a very limited extent (Hoff. § 125, 4), the relative 
may be omitted ; e. g. a house (which) he built two years ago. 
But a seems to be never omitted in Modern Syriac, except 
when used as a conjunction. 

It may be well to give a few examples to illustrate the 
use of tne interrogative and indefinite pronouns, and the 
position they occupy in the sentence. We may say either 

i )±S *&*)» 2orl, or tier! li£ *9**, what is thist 
lllLvilB iLxiiOfi, or i^A3 lUfi^L »Um % who is this 
woman? 2 *Uk* **&§ Zti2, or, instead, i *li2 *IA* **&§, or 

II I § I U I 

simply SXLOu y£to, who art thou f !£**» w4Jtt^ 2&6Aw 2cf2, 

x * u i |i $ 

or i lili liS yO*? fcok, or i &ok 2fl£ 1^ tftUM , 
#• ^ t i* § 

whose ox is this t 

The interrogative pronouns may be used, as in Ancient 
Syriac (Hoff: § 45, 2, Annot. 4) and Hebrew (Nordh. § 921), 
as indefinite pronouns. For example, in the expressions : 

}iS **&§ lfcX>fcSI tdiw )H I do not know who he is. 

MJL< y£to *oL» tX&M x!9 OOf he will inform you who went, 

%aai y£#2 JJtfu* Ut he did not see which (of the two) it was. 

Very often l±i2 without the article is used where we 
should use, in English, any one, as in the Anc, Syr. (Hoffi 
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§ 127, 4) : ! Js* oik. 3*l2 4U2 is there any one in the village ? 
Sometimes %3Lkl may be omitted, and yet the idea be clearly 
and idiomatically expressed ; as OCfft ^»2 fc*> 2A&^2b oi^ 

in the school there is not like him (his like). JLX&2 is also now 

i I £ » A mm 

and then used to denote each one; as, XSLil *£^*aaa9 
«*0fO&d0L> they scattered, man (each man) to his village. So 
in the ancient language (Hoff. § 127, 3). But generally, 
when thus used, it is repeated, as already mentioned. 

MOODS AND TENSES OF VERBS. 

Though the ordinary signification of the different moods 
and tenses was given in the Etymology, some additional 
remarks are necessary to illustrate their use. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. — This is sometimes used : 1. As a perfect ; 
e. g. l£2l }\\i ?V> JJk* u>\\JA& he is reading here three 

years. 2. As a future ; e. g. ]L»&u jL# axis ^Jftu i&f %3 we 

are going after a month. So in Gen. 6 : 17, where, in the 
modern language, we have the present tense, and in the 
ancient the active participle. 

Imperfect Tense. — This is sometimes used: 1. As a present; 

<^ -ml t s $± 

e. g. MCf Xf 9bd£9& lACf u*9w JLOCI it was (is) letter that 
you should preach. 2. As a future; e. g. fc*P>».P ZiCf I-M IS 
he was going (intending to go) in the morning; the implication 
being that he is now prevented. 3. As an imperfect sub- 
junc. ; e. g. Zacr ^LQu lk*9bS : Xnui ^XiAW JJU2 uJ&~ ^ if 

li m f „ i J» // " 

yow should be a good man, you were (would be) blessed. 4. As a 
pluperf subjunc. ; e. g. 2&m# %*UI TUftOf *£ZACf u*&g iXA9 
# was (would have been) filter, $* yow had gone. 

Preterite Tense. — 1. Used as a present ; e. g., a man in dis- 
tress says yt>te* I died, i. e. I am dead; l Ajtom I choked, 



a » a 
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i. e. I am choked, or I am drowned. A boy in recitation, if 
confused, will say ^ ImUX it lost on me, i. e. I have 
lost it. Ask a man how his business is to-day, and he may 
reply MxA %m\i\il %CI it remained (remains) just so. Persons 
coming to make a petition will tell us 4ya. V X i*30f ^djl 
we poured (i. e. we now place) our hope on you. Compare 
Anc. Syr. (Hoff. § 129, 4, b, c). Compare also Ps. 1 : 1, in the 
Ancient and the Modern. The expression in the Ancient, 

1 i Li » 

y£0£t %ad %±* ^9 , Matt. 12 : 30, may be considered equiva- 
lent either to a present indicative or to a present subjunctive. 
So Deut. 1 : 39, JL&Ou O^ j u l&» that did not (do not) know. 

2. Used as a perfect; e. g. 1**2 1^X2 he came now, i. e. he has 
just arrived. This is the common mode of speaking. So too, 
?VV frflJS U 4»0f& OCT }** jS ^ ^a blessed is he that never 
heard (meaning, that has never heard). 3. Used as a pluper- 
fect ; e. g. l»a**CT t* 1^*0x4* t*Ou2 when he O 11 ^) finish- 
ed from speaking (Hoff. § 129, 3). 4. Used as a future ; e. g. 
^ OJkttL^X : 2&MOb0 *ft\ftVi ^ if you died to-morrow, you 
perished (compare with the use of the first verb Hoff. § 129, 
8, c, and of the second verb, same section, 7) ; z xU^OOf *j 
A Ob \3 LP y pM %+>i ftCT 1 ******** if you believe, Christ just now, 
i. e. at this moment, received (will receive) you. This is no 
doubt an emphatic future. Compare Nordh. § 966, 1, c. 5. 
Used as a subjunctive present; e. g. }X*QI Tmi^ifit did 
not become, i. e. if it does not meet the case, equivalent to 

t i Li 

JLoOf I2t ^2 (see the ancient usage, Mark 12 : 25, as follows : 
V** 9 ^9 O&LOa 9b*Vt 2* ) i n which case the translation might 

have been literal) : **l^*> ^ &** ^ <ftVVV^ *i 

7 ii* a i i ^* i ^ a a 

if you went out (set out) now, perhaps you will reach; 
Annate JaA/1 ^ : lo£Li JftiSl ^ l%*JOX* I am crop- 
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ing after God, if perhaps I found (him). Compare the ancient 
usage in Ecc. 6 : 6, ffe* 1^ fcn\^» , where 2lu» expresses 
the idea of contingency. 6. Used as a subjunctive imper- 
fect ; e. g. &f i **19 : lijKBOX *£ l£*X l*M although 
<ta business did not finish (should not end), I shall go ; 
ikvi YlOu *0Of #IKVfVllS oX ^ t/* you destroyed (should 
destroy) us, you were (would be) just. 

The preterite seems never to be used in the modern lan- 
guage for an imperative, as in the ancient (Hoff. § 129, 6). It 
will not be thought strange that it is employed in such a 
variety of ways in the spoken Syriac, when we consider what 
an important tense it was in the structure of the old verb. 
Many of the idioms mentioned above give force and vivacity 
to the language. We are thus allowed to speak of events 
and actions which are present or future though definite, or 
future and contingent, as if they had actually transpired and 
were recorded in the past. On this account the preterite is 
often used in Hebrew in the language of prophecy. See also 
examples of its use in conditional clauses (Nordh. § 991, 1). 

The other forms of the preterite given in the Etymology, 

^0k4 y pM , ZlB3o£ , etc., have substantially the same 

meaning as the regular preterite, and may be used in the 
same way. The first named of these is ordinarily employed 
only when euphony requires it See Etymology* 

Perfect Tense. — This is used : 1. for the present ; e» g. 

}j*» }3uxl* he has sat, i. e. is sitting ; )JL* }AB he has wept, 

i. e. (often) is weeping. This usage seems to be confined to a 

small number of verbs. 2. for the preterite ; e. g. ^A** %+Xl 

Iq&^^Q we have come (we came) long ago. This is the 

usual mode of speaking. Compare what is said of the pre- 
terite No. 2. S. for the perfect passive. See Etymology, 
Passive Voice. Ambiguity may sometimes arise, as to the 
question whether the verb is used in an active or passive 
sive sense ; but the context generally determines. We may 

translate, e. g., J** JLAy£ta either he is asleep, he has slept, or 






he has been asleep; %%+ %*±**f they have sown, or they are sown. 
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Pluperfect Tense. — This is sometimes used : 1. for the im- 

perfect ; e. g. 1*07 }AB he was weeping, ZaCf tfUfr* he was 

sitting. 2. for the passive imperfect. This is very common. 
See Etymology. 

Future Tense. — Whatever is peculiar in the use of this tense 
will be noticed under the Present Subjunctive. The second 
future is not very much used, a form of expression being 
chosen which renders it unnecessary; e. ff., where in English 
we might say " before you come, I shall have arrived," a 

Kestorian would be likely to say ^ flb.ifr >DLO ^9 {\*** "* 

I shall arrive before you. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. — It should be distinctly borne in mind that 
what has been called in the Etymology the present subjunc- 
tive, is nothing more nor less than the ancient present par- 
ticiple, with fragmentary pronouns suffixed. The old future 

having disappeared, this present participle, with *1S pre- 
fixed, becomes a future in Mod. Syr. ; with 1^ prefixed, 
it becomes a future, or a generic present, expressed nega- 

tively; with *pM (ancient *P&B) prefixed, it becomes a 
preterite; with ]£t or *l prefixed, it becomes a generic 

present ; and without a prefix, it inclines to retain its 
original present signification. Remembering these facts, 
and the further fact that both in Ancient Syriac and in 
Hebrew, the future was much used as a subjunctive or 
conditional (Hoff. §180, 4; Nordh. §998), we shall not be 
surprised to find these different meanings shading into each 
other in the Modern Syriac. The following examples will 
illustrate the very different uses of this tense. Question, 

I ^9* am I going? or may I got Answer, tUf 2 : 2CT yes y 

you are to go, or you may go. The question may thus be 
either a simple interrogatory, or a permission asked ; and the 
answer is to be understood accordingly. If the answer is 
"you are to go," it is really a mild imperative. Compare 
our English "you may go and do so and so;" when we 
mean "you must go." This mode of speaking is very com- 

VOL. V. 21 
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mon, and in prayer is often interchanged with the imperative 
in the same sentence ; e. g. tVWV\ IVadLft 2X : 2ofJt2 )L 

Lord, come and abide with us ! Compare in Anc. Syr. 

1 Kings 8 : 30. Comp. also the interchange of the future 
and imperative in Hebrew. 

k*+ % £o let him find, i. e. allow him to find, or he is to find. 
ii% 

In this case, and very often to the third person, singular and 

' m 4 

plural, hSLOw or *0OAX may be prefixed ; e. g. k*9U9 i9L0y» 
let them read, where as above we may have the idea of per- 
mitting them to read, or of directing them, the circumstances 
and the connection determining what is intended. *OtttX 

4 4 4*1* 

let me tell you; [<i9AX 0£» what can we do? Z «^u& loiOV^ 

Jwu J^mSm may I die a youth, it is true (may I die young, 

if it be not true) — compare the Latin "ne sim salvus," may 
I perish ! 

The present subjunctive may be used to express a suppo- 

14 4 i 

sition, particularly if ^kttto a parable, a supposition, is pre- 
fixed ; e. g. krfCJoAoJt ^to9X : ^N jttk te supposition: he fin* 

ishes his business, or let him finish, or grant that he finish, or 
if he finish. Compare the Latin " vendat sedes vir bonus," 

suppose, etc. So, too, without the word ^m&£0 ; e. g. 
xl^a*& X* Z ^BUQM^ TlAjJ }2L suppose you do not learn 
your lesson, you will not go out. We may in this case say, if 
we choose, that »J is omitted, as in Hebrew (Nordh. § 991, 
S, a). The imperfect subjunctive allows the same idiom. 

The present subjunctive is used in prohibition, where the 
Ancient Syriac, the Hebrew, and the English would naturally 

use the future ; e. g. * 11iV & thou shalt not steal; *Uk$L& ]£ 
thou shalt not lie. *iH\ i^ would mean thou wilt not steal, 
or you are not in the habit of stealing, and *UUi^ 119 %*i would 
be an emphatic way of saying the same thing. See in Ety- 
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mology a notice of this last form. This distinction it is im- 
portant to observe ; otherwise we may be led into ludicrous 
blunders. Thus, a man speaking to me about his son in 

my employ, says ^A£ iH let him not be hungry ; to whom I 

reply, ^A & he will not be hungry (I will do well for him) 

or he does not go hungry. 

Note. — With the use of 1-W and Z^ in this tense compare fcib 

and b& of the Hebrew, oi) and /t*ij of the Greek, and non and ne of 
the Latin. It is evident, however, that the resemblance is only a 
general one, and in the indicative does not hold at all. 

It is to be remarked that we are not limited to the sub- 
junctive present for expressing prohibitions, as those using 
the Ancient Syriac (Hoff. § 130, 4, c.) and Hebrew (Nbrdh. 
§ 1006) were limited to the future. The imperative may be 

freely employed for that purpose, as £104^ & do not steal, 

iAm 2Jt do not go down, etc. 

The present subjunctive may be used also in entreaty ; 
e. g. AuJk£ %* I beg you not to lie; VllSf X2* I beg you not 
to sell, etc. Sometimes it is difficult to tell whether it is a 
command or an entreaty, as, e. g., if I call to a man pursued 
by a bull, *u*£ £jk do not stop. 

In familiar conversation the *V2I of the future is often 
omitted, and then the form becomes that of the present sub- 
junctive; e. g. ^f2 : ^Jt?2 ZljJkS if you wish (that) I go, I 

(will) go. So Gen. 42 : 36, I J&l±AA ^WiinSo and (will) 



// // 



you take Benjamin? So, too, ]£t or **2 is often omitted; 
e. g. jJacjfl liL> }S il+l Z +$JB uSa I wish (that) I may 

° II #• t II v // t ** 

read, but it is not happening (coming about). Here a general 
desire is expressed to learn. With this we may compare 
the ancient present participle, which is also used for a ge- 
neric present (Hoff. §135, 3), as in Ecc. 2 : 14, where we must 

translate the ancient Jkf 2 by ^f 2 ]A . So f*&&2, Is. 3 : 2 ; 

and many other cases. Moreover, the anc. present participle 
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is used for the future (Hoff. § 135, 8), which will account for 
such cases as that given above, viz. tJkf 2 : tJtf 2 &Jk9 «J. 

%t±B and perhaps some other verbs, in their ordinary use, 

* ' * f S m * 

retain the force of the ancient participle ; e. g. f^* JM>2 ft Of 

exactly now I wish, where the idea is limited to the present 
moment. 

The present subjunctive is occasionally used for a preter- 
ite indicative, as was the present participle (Hoff. § 135, 3, b) 

from which it sprung ; e. g. ub2 &J&JU& and Jesus saying 

(said); t*&*92 they said. In these cases, the modern usage is 

almost a transcript of the ancient, &*92 being written for 

&&)i , and ^b*oi for **b*oi . 

1 ' ' 

It is not strange that these different idioms lead to ambi- 
guity, which no acquaintance with the language will fully 
remove ; e. g. ^9&£9 ^» X &Z * pJB may be translated 

"our sweet voices let us all raise," or "we do all raise," or 
"we will all raise." The perplexity thus caused, however, 
is as nothing, compared with the puzzling expressions we 
often find in Hebrew. 

The usages are so simple in regard to what has been 
called the second present subjunctive, that no remarks need 
be made about them. 

In a multitude of instances, the indicative or subjunctive 
may either of them be used to express an idea ; but the 
subjunctive will express it as more contingent, as is true of 

the German and other languages ; e. g. l*Cf Ji 1*30*9 ukA 

every thing that there may be, for which we may substitute 

liwji 1*90*9 tLa , or *ku2ji 4-90*9 tLa . So Jact £]£ *J, 

or iiw )b)\ ^ if he be here, or if he is here. 

Imperfect Tense. — This is often used as an imperfect in- 
dicative, in accordance with the use of the ancient present 
participle, joined with l*6l , from which it took its origin ; 
e. g. >A0f f 9bA£90 %aul &q^» tVdOJf >0 and Jesns was walk" 
ing about and preaching. 
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It is also used, as the imperfect subjunctive in Latin, for 
the pluperfect ; and this is the common idiom in regard to 
a verb which follows a conditional clause, and which, in 
our language, would be in the pluperfect. We thus may say 

JjftCf ki&& lS : y*16XV ]AOf iVoOf ^2 if you had told me, I 

should not be (have been) angry; 1 3L*Vlftt jL&Of lavj +J. 
%AVI /Sl2 fca\2 if he had heard, certainly he would (would 
have) come ; implying that he did not hear nor come. 

This tense is also used with a negative, to imply what ought 
not to be; e.g. 2aua^,iacriaerrl^? w&oto JUlYlddJ 2auA*t 

t m i» »• t it l* I m 

you have done a thing thai should not be done. See Lev. 4 : 13, 
27, and compare the Ancient Syriac. 

Perfect and Pluperfect Tenses. — It is unnecessary to say any 
thing further of these tenses than that they are not much 
used in common conversation, the Nestorians preferring to 
state their idea in another and more simple form, which they 
can in most cases readily do. When they are used, they 
correspond in general to the same tenses in the Latin. 

*l2i has sometimes been prefixed to the tenses of the sub- 
junctive in our books; but this is not in accordance with 
general usage in Oroomiah, and has of late been nearly or 
quite dropped. 

SUBJUNCTIVE AFTER PARTICLES. 

Much that might be said under this head has been virtu- 
ally anticipated in the numerous examples given in the pre- 
ceding pages. The principal particles which may take the 

subjunctive are: *J , 1^ *J , &Jk> , J> , V*9 , J> XO , J> ^flu2, 

It H I ^ I 

*k , » jfl , p %Lm , ? laai. , ? i±*k , ? ±ci , etc. 

1 v w 1 • # ▼ l $ 

So that is expressed by J* ZAXVCT; when, by J* 2*$^ **W, 
as well as by ^Ou2 ; lest, by J* lACf ui , i. e. let it not be that. 

As to the use of *j and 9^2 , the question whether they 
are to be followed by the subjunctive or indicative present, 
depends on the degree of contingency in each individual case. 
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• in the speaker or writer's mind; e. g. 2*09100 2*aJ13 uftOf ^2, 
or. instead. 2&0ftOb0 yOu 2*9bfelS *^2, if lam reading to-morrow. 
*^2 , with the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive, implies 
the non-existence of the action or state of the verb ; e. g. 
%A&! x\X9£0 ^2 if you should sicken (implying that you are 
not sick now), ?.Hfcfl> ZaCf *VO0f % 2 if you had come up (as 

' § II II 

you have not). 

As to the use of ft , it is important to observe that, like 
ut in Latin, it is employed in a multitude of cases to denote 
the purpose, object, or result of the preceding; clause, where 
in English and Hebrew (Nordh. § 1030) we should have the 

infinitive : 3XP0JPP J^JUBft i*0fOl\£ y£X tell for him that he 

water the horse ; licjf 2ftJ»ft ?YSf«* he went that hemiqhtsee: 

Cv^ yu*ft^bft lUDOff % ^^X9bV fe they drew trouble that they 
t* i % i i a 

might find him (tried to find). Observe that it is immaterial, 
in this last, and many similar cases, whether we use the pres- 
ent or the imperfect subjunctive, each being alike contin- 
gent. The present would, however, be generally preferred as 
briefer and equally expressive, ft is very often omitted after 

// »• i ii ii i t' i ii i »%, 

£aukt, etc. For example, I *l£jL» fe^9 do you wish (that) 
you may learn ? 23laV. 113 l\Jft ]Jk* JtfU it is necessary (that) 

you write quickly, u*d9Jk> u*S >VA?k» Iia he will beg on (of) 

them (that) they flee. Compare the omission of ft in the an- 
cient language (Hoff. § 130, 4, y ; § 149, S, 5 ; "§ 134, 3, a), 
and also of ut in the Latin. The correspondence between the 
signification of verbs in that language which dispense with 
ut, and those in the Modern Syriac which are not followed 
by ft , is quite striking. 

Sometimes a clause is interposed between ft and the verb 
to which it refers ; e. g. : 

aiL l*ij uJLjA : uJBls you J***ocr? : JL&*2 y*2? t*l9 

I* II I V II II I ft I \l I 

which literally reads I wish that those men that I 



have spoken about them be poured into prison. 
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i la for that (iva) is in general used like & , but can only 
denote the purpose or object,- not the result. It is not com- 
monly used in Koordistan, where & supplies its place. 

There is the same distinction between the words 
frjtjg ft ^flwl and ^Ou Zao!*m& ^du2 that there is in Eng- 
lish between the expressions " when I pray" and " when I 
am praying." 

The remaining particles need no illustration. %9fe^ and 
ZXftX are identical in meaning, the former being used more 
in Koordistan, and the latter in Oroomiah. They corres- 
pond to the ancient i&otlXl and b*OJt , as used with the 
future. 

Where several tenses of the same kind are connected by 
the conjunction O, if the first is preceded by sl9, the oth- 
ers may omit it. So if JA is prefixed to the first, it is un- 
derstood with all. The same is often, but not always, true 
in regard to those tenses which terminate in ZiOf ; e. g. 
9&td£BO Zioj Jkf2X& he was in the habit of going and preach* 

" • '. * " * -ml 

ing t where MOf need not be repeated after f SAZo . So in 

the ancient language. So in the English " I will go, and 
(will) call them, and (will) have a talk." 

INFINITIVE. 

The absolute infinitive, joined with the finite verb, is used 
in the Modern as well as in the Ancient Syriac (Hoff. § 133), 
and the Hebrew (Nordh. § 1017), to give intensity to the 
idea ; e. g. John 9 : 9, where the ancient is Uto W^o , and 

the modern IV* ?iVl>*1 Jiftlfrftrt he is very much like, he 

,i a a ' 

strongly resembles. Sometimes the infinitive is used in a man- 
ner different from the preceding. For example, S JvifrlT £& 
did he not hear? To this, the answer may be as follows: 
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l^xi # i-A.2 ii-2 : ilUttX Uiaax, hearing he heard, 

5m£ coming he did not come. We have often prefixed SB to 
this infinitive, in accordance with early usage, and indeed 

8 resent usage among the mountains ; but it is not heard in 
>roomiah. 

The infinitive with S is occasionally employed in the 
Mod. Syr., though the subjunctive with ft and ft %h is gene- 
rally preferred. The following are examples of its use : 
UOS& *Att9*hA there is nothing to sell; l£«lS 2ft*2 t&ftft 

we poured hand to go, i. e. we set out ; I J*S**QJl* ^DutAi 

did you come to hear f In these examples, ft with the sub- 
junctive may also be employed, according to usage in Oroo- 
miah. In some parts of Koordistan, however, S is used 
much more than here in Oroomiah, and especially when, 
as in these cases, it has no object expressed after it. Thus, 

they say i 7 1 ^ Wf S ^oAxl , but, with an object following, 

i ^iftf ka£9 n&JMLXft ^pOJt&i, did you come to hear preaching f 
In Oroomiah, in many cases, where we should expect ^ , 
some other preposition is used with the infinitive. For ex- 
ample, in the sentences above we may substitute %b with 
equal propriety. 

As in the ancient lang., ^9 may be used before the infini- 
tive for the purpose of comparison (HoflF. § 134, 2) ; but in the 
common usage without any S . Thus, for uA IUI]XD %il 
I>*iy\ lAOp&Jt? ^o , in Buth 1 : 12, we may translate 

l %!%\\ 3-*ft0y ^9 , or use, if we prefer, the subjunctive 
I \*>^\ ^oeyft ^9 . So too, for the clause in Gen. 11 : 8, 
^9J9 &U&S? ^o *&&, we may write &i*3£9 JLuS ^9. 
So we say fo dfrj ^ I ft oAg ^9 ^fUX they ceased from pray- 
ing ; %X&ikjC\S01ff ^O \ S *B % & we finished from trouble-draw- 
ing, i. e. from being in trouble, or from taking pains ; 
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ZaoiX £9 uS ftv£a9 XmM X* you cannot hinder me from 

telling. 

The infinitive is used in other connections without a pre- 
position ; e. g. Z&2& V±&+* he went to bring, where in Koor- 

distan they would say jL&XM^ . 

Here may properly be classed such cases as the following: 
)i1^tl 2-£ TlHwI while not yet arriving, i. e. while the person 
had not yet arrived ; %+%** li *Of not at all seeing, the con- 
text determining who did not see. So also with suffixes : 
h»OfflL»Jb» Mt l&H while not seeing him. The place of these 
may of course always be filled by the finite verb. 

ud&JtX idkOf foiflJUaa uJGM&Jkt &9 they will increase in 

I II I II I H 

wickedness until their perishing (Nordheimer, § 1030, 8) ; 
2xftf 9b9d >UX&f )0LO ^9 before the sowing of the seed (Nordh. 

§1030. 4, a); i lL %L 2*9*091*0 %aA 2&AX are making 
thought (thinking) and speaking one (the same) ? (Nordh. 
§ 1013, 1. 1). So 1*9x4 iS ZAOAJUB* iblk* digging and 
watering (fields) 2" do not understand (Nordh. § 1013, II. 1) ; 
loaf 2*0*3 ji aAa a* ^6 ^rae of sun-rising (Nordh. § 1030, 
2, a); 2*if ^»2 299t*» h»3£&9 &*^ tfAere is nothing (so) Jad as 
committing adultery (N. § 1030, 2, b); 2~OOX 20»4flL* VuUS 
for the purpose of making bricks (Nordh. § 1030, 6, a). 

Some of the above may perhaps be regarded by others as 
participles, the 9 of verbs of the first class being dropped ; 
or simply as nouns. But it seems preferable, if etymology 
alone, or the analogy of the Turkish and Persian, as previ- 
ously noticed, is taken into account, to call them infinitives. 
However, it matters little ; for what is the infinitive but a 
noun, expressing the abstract idea of the verb, without ref- 
erence to tense or number or person? The references above 
show that there is a striking similarity between these ex- 
amples and those adduced by Nordheimer to show the use of 
the infinitive in Hebrew. They might be farther multiplied. 

vol. v. 22 
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PARTICIPLE. 



A participle, when repeated, sometimes denotes the repeti- 
tion of the action, or its continuance; e. g. 2ftftft&& 2ft Mod 

rolling, rolling, i. e. continuing to roll. Participles are often 
thus used adverbially, to qualify a verb which follows ; e. g. 
JLOb— 3\yiA*1 ?\^iiA*1 running, running, go, i. e. as fast as 

you can ; 2-WX2 jfawti^l JSuj^I laughing, laughing, he ccvme, 

i. e. full of glee. 

Participles are sometimes used in the place of the infini- 
tive, as in the ancient language (Hoff. § 134, 3, b), after verbs 
denoting to begin; e. g. ji ffi jca *£^ftOX they began plucking. 

*J> is not commonly prefixed to the participle in the 

Modern as in the Ancient Syriac (Hoff. § 135, 5), and indeed 
never in Oroomiah, although we occasionally employ it thus 
in our books. 
For such expressions as foar^l ulfr SLk , 2ct^]il JHAfifc , 

etc., the Mod. Syr. uses the nouns terminating in Ja ; e. g. 

%JLhp I'iy SUL , 2q£iS 1&S&& . We retain, however. 
#• * i* • it* 

%B)S1 AMi and its plural, for want of any suitable term in 
the modern for hypocrite. 

VERB OF EXISTENCE. 

&*2 and &*^ are both used, as in the Anc. Syr., to express 
the idea of possession, and that constantly ; e. g. m!^ &*2 2" 
have, ^&S &*2 thou hast, etc., literally, there is to me, "est 
mihi." When we refer to indefinite past time, 1M9I is to be 
inserted : as h> **& **^ ^ iere was no ^ to ^« lu order to 
express fixture possession, we employ the future of the verb 
)*WI ; e. g. ^fcS b*OOT 119 2f Of %S$i much money will be to 
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thee. So it is used for the conditional: Cf-^ 2-»6CT ^2 if there 
be to her, i. e. if she have. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that such forms 
as the ancient b*&*2 lam. m09&*S it is not he, are not at 
all allowable in the modern language. Nor are +W2 and 
<k» joined with participles ; a£ ^4u2 jUfc% . 

ADVERBS. 

Adverbs in the Mod. Syr., as in the Ancient (Hoff. § 147, 
2), are often repeated, like other parts of speech, to denote 
intensity. Examples have already been given. 

Care should be taken not to confound % iH J* 1 , used as an 
adjective, with the same word used as an adverb. Thus, 
/H19b*#2 /B&9b9 k*Ofi^ krfjbb means bring the other girl, while 
the expression M9b*#2 /Bfi&S v©£ wjbo means bring the girl 
again. 

Two negatives are very often used in Modern Syriac to 
increase the force of the negative ; e. g. Jllu* 1^ w9ti& U9I 
we saw nothing: ?>Vfr>*1 *£u 7^ U91 I do not at all know : 

At % * * " t' ' " 

9*A <jC7 there is none at all. This differs from ancient 
usage (Hoff. § 147, 4), but corresponds to that of the Turk- 
ish and the Persian. As an example of the latter take 
tXLu { j*i jfj^- &j£> he sees nothing. 

When there are several negative propositions in the same 
sentence, each verb should properly have its own negative ; 
e. g. ^i^M iAM ^StUlfl ]Jk they did not rise and go 
out. Still, if the second verb be not at all emphatic, the 
second 7jL may be omitted. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

The most important peculiarities q£ these have been noted 
in the Etymology. They are used vqrv much like the cor- 
responding prepositions in the ancient language. 
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The phrases ui^S *A*9 , ^fti^S ^°^^ » etc., which 
are in common use, deserve notice. We may literally trans- 
late them: between me to myself, between thee to thyself, i. e. with- 
out any advice or help from others. Compare the ancient 
OlAu t*croft*S. The modern 1*9 also conforms in 
other respects to the ancient u£*S ; e. g. ancient Of^O u£*S, 
modern 0j^2o AAm, between thee and him. iVitl . how- 
ever, in the modern lang. is more usually repeated ; thus, 
10 Ai9 between me and thee. See both construc- 

tions with "p2 in Hebrew (Nordh. § 1041, 1, a, b). It may 
also be remarked that Jk*S sometimes means including; e. g. 
iaA iVitl including all of them ; /K&MW JJLll Jk*S includ- 
ing men and women. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

In the Modern Syriac ^-» is often omitted ; e. g. 
l£il )+\f wan taw (or) three men. So in Anc. Syr. (Hoff. 
§149,l,b). So in the Turkish. On the other hand, it is often 
repeated at the head of successive clauses ; e. g. 1*1 ^* *U2 ^ 

• m tit 

either I or you. Compare 02 02 in Ancient Syriac. 

In the same way we repeat k£o2. Ouf o t£o2 JAjJb t£o2 
both the king and vizir (Hoff. § 149, 2). So with "pPI , which 
corresponds to *^o2, and is more used by the people. 

Sometimes o is omitted; very often, indeed, in common 
conversation. % is also vulgarly substituted for O in such 
expressions as «*2gi f 0*X Iwaz and they, i. e. Iwaz and his 
companions. 

PHBASES. 

It will be useful to learners, and not without interest to 
those who would compare the Modern Syriac with its cog- 
nate dialects, to give a small collection of the peculiar 
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idioms and phrases with which the language abounds. 
Many have indeed already been given in the examples used 
to illustrate the Syntax. Those which follow are noted 
down as they occur, without any attempt at system. 

2J*aoJL9 *Jtf 2 XLS wCfa\ftT his business will go upon the 
road, i. e. will prosper; y*#ao2 in* OOOf }jTfft*V they were 
looking on my road, i. e. awaiting my arrival ; JlVO ]AJt ^tS0f-» 

we gave heart for them, i. e. comforted them ; lA*M Jvd'2 119 OCf 
fo will eat sticks, i. e. be beaten ; )&*# > A ft2 late care, i. e. took 

I I II 

pains, or had trouble: l^OX OOP 2^2 »£b* /LagtS /am 

pouring (putting) hand to that business, i. e. I am beginning. 
This idiom is even used as follows : J»ottoofrS 2a^2 iikM 
fo poured hand to speak. ^O 2^2 JLda xlS fe wifi ^trou; o$* 
Aand ^rom us, i. e. will withdraw countenance or support ; 
jLkd^ lU lAe Aeod of the nest, applied to the oldest child ; 
]*#30jL9 ^ill they fell to the road, i. e. they set out; 

wOr&lXj} JjljOl in* jlfcV Jm every sheep on his own legs, 
i. e. every man on his own responsibility ; wOfoq^J^ ?V\^Vi 

it arrived to his hand, i. e. it reached him ; t*Cf69L»JL9 Jv^l 

it a 

it fell to his hand, at times used for what comes accidentally. 
Sometimes we say W> »?\ AAi Vk it will not fall to my 
hand, i. e. I cannot (do so and so). ?VT\ . V JL9a it drew 

much, i. e. it took much time ; V±+ yh»OA he is black faced, 

i. e. he is guilty or disgraced; 3jJ ^ixSaa** he is white-faced, 

i. e. he is innocent; 3-^ i^OJB yOpDM his head is hard, 

i* # it* ' 

i. e. he is obstinate; J^OJC OC£ *P*B %9&2 «*& ^ /can- 
no£ enter fe/are $a* business, i. e. I cannot undertake it ; 

fit 

A ft lift yJSCf *^u 2aJ»tS lam doing hope from you, i. e. I ex- 
ercise hope in regard to you ; OOfft ^B iV\S £» wOfOXd 
?\ftt his head does not go out from that business, i. e. he does 
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not understand it, is unable to accomplish, it ; * WU3I *£*§ Ht 
I cannot vrith him, i. e. cope with ; 1** ?i\|Yl i T i \H i the fruit 
has arrived. L e. is ripe ; wCJOXUj 2&1V £» ?V>n\ jL&frlflT 

u K + + 10 m 

he did thus from the root of his ear, L e. from necessity ; 
^tfajl ^ t#Cfi£Offf Ms understanding does not cut, L e. he 
does not understand ; &Xl2 60|U» 7.1(l\t udjl pour peace on 
that man, i. e. salute him kindly ; Uo£ &±^& he went out, 

L e. he turned out, a drunkard; JnufWll 2m*» w^d 119 X 
vrill strike back on Christ, i. e. I will take refuge in, I will go to 
for support ; IX* ^ftA ,i f^ your pleasure it is, i, e. let it be 

as you please ; 2t£Xf **€T 2mA^ ^o from great to small, 
ie. all; 2SuX 7m > YlV to strike flattery, i. e. to flatter; 

mCVOxVS oik* ^& Sm JA you rose in his face, i e. rose against, 
were opposed to hiin ; ul^S ?\^*» it reached my soul, i. e. I 
was driven to extremity ; JjL ^HUm£b jt&JB the cold has 
smitten you, i. e. you have taken cold ; ^ uVmto sweeten us, 

i. e. forgive us; V&L OCT* ^o ^fl¥ %* I do not break from 

that man, L e. I do not cower before him ; 2»fc*»kl4 fcSUt our 

i» 0i v # 00 



heart opened, L e. we became happy ; JXXB ^n%\ your 
heart remained, i. e. you were not hearty (in the business), 

A.' * S i 

or you were displeased ; 1*» 2^2 *pJB it is before the hand, 

i. e. at hand ; V^ %SUM wOfOJQ^a his breath is ridden, 

i. e. is quick, as of a dying man ; ?\>fl"i wCVOAS his heart 

burned, often in the tense of compassionating another, as, 

my heart burned for him. So the Nestorians speak of the 

heart as boiling, cooling, freezing, etc. The meaning of 

these figures is obvious. la* ?iV^ MCffft%S£*1 his knees 

«• M i 00 

are stopped, L e. lie is wearied .out; iW >jyi# Mm iliSbMl 
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her foot is heavy, i. e. she is pregnant ; uAftOJA u^A it fell to 
my understanding, L e. I comprehended ; <^MMb&cr *1mS 

cook your words, i. e. speak with deliberation ; £L# aCjU ]X90dB 
f Ac Awae & cooked, i. e. he is hardened to heat and cold, etc. ; 

mm t I 

%1X w 1*2 these how many years, i. e. these many years ; 

ZUDOb* 25jfeX X** a ten days, i. e. ten days ; ^ftS> g tU 
on your neck, i. e. the responsibility is on yon. So the phrase 
"on your head." >&»? !*■*** a seer of face, i. e. a time- 

server ; KM %**» 29b»62 Ae Aas entered upon years, i. e. he is 
growing or has grown old ; jik^BP ii- / mhHVI $ey are s£n&- 
w<7 swimming, L e. they are swimming ; 2$LdOg 2^£ sanc- 
tify the table, i. e. ask a blessing ; ^kiOQT ^0 VloJ , 1^ 1 A 4 
2/ow Aave gone out from your mind, i. e. as we say, you are out 
of your head ; wCMMCf^ tataB 1^ KAiOCf your under- 

t m It $ ^ I 

standing do not put on his understanding, i. e. do not compare 
yours with his. 

SALUTATIONS. 

A few of the more common will be given below. It will 
be seen that some of them are rather Oriental than peculiar 
to the Nestorians. 

One who first speaks to another says d fl » MnVt peace 

to thee, to which the reply is A£A*l2 ?1>T*1 in peace thou hast 

come, or, simply, U*XS. On taking leave, one says 

5^fluft>L3 ^*&9 (of uncertain derivation), equivalent to 

good-bye. Instead of this, we also hear U*XS •%*%& remam 

in peace. At evening, a common salutation is 1C1\ ^fcXfea 
(may) your evening (be) blessed. After a death or some 
calamity has befallen a house, a visitor says to the inmate 

9 2 i m 

X*mXm M 3 %Aifi 4jAX* may your head be comfortable, or com- 
forted. When a man puts on a new coat, his friend says to 
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him /Biflk*9b9 2*007 may it be blessed. On receiving a favor, 
one replies 1MUA9 xlAOf. where ^frfluJ M seems to be 
nearly equivalent to UK A*1 may you be happy or blessed. 
After dinner, the guest says to his host ^ftS 9^tto 2ofjU 
may God increase you. If one enters a field, he says to the 
laborer TiAAJB ^ftAtSoju 2oP^2 may God give you strength. 
At the commencement of a feast or a wedding, the invited 
person says H** A*1 JjftOf 4^&l± may your feast (or wed- 
ding) be blessed. If a host wishes to be specially polite, he 
says to his guest ^)All2 i>uV *Xa the head of my eyes, 
you have come. If one inquires about another's circumstan- 
ces, the reply often is £u u*4g y^OCtf ^okW^oa \&from 
your wealth (or bounty) my condition is good. Sometimes he 
says " from the bounty of God and yours." An inferior, 
when asked by a superior about his health, often gives no 
reply except ^&V? your servant. A person wishing to 
abase himself before another, says ^fti*l\flhP ^91 may I 
be your sacrifice. One, on seeing something wonderful, often 
exclaims 2o&2Jt ^kL#OAX«\ glory to God! When he wishes 
to commend another, he says ^jflilJ^ jfrlftfl may your soul 
be sound, equivalent to bravo. 

POETRY. 

"We have made some attempts, and, as we think, not un- 
successfully, to introduce sacred poetry into the Modern 
Syriac. The language is sufficiently flexible and sufficiently 
imaginative, and we have already quite a collection of 
hymns, both original and translated. The following is a 
translation of Cowper's beautiful hymn, u There is a foun- 
tain filled with blood," which seems to have lost none of its 
beauty in this strange dress. 
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2 
: £Ato 2*9 *» Vu2 ;Lx 

^L^» k» zla? iaor *ao 






-ilaa l^ocr koodoo 



// «• H » * 



t**JU» ^ i4o2 h*OTOu» 4*2 

K it I I t m ^ I 



// II 
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:4A»»:2o£2»2»l4i; 

^i 7i i m H 

:*ajaxa liJ 2ia»c» y*2 
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or 



ftftVftA u^oju? 



# / 



ua^A £06 



I* * • * 




t tt 



t i *t u it 

:ZH4 Via yJB&O 

^*» » i i 



John Chapter VII. 



As some who may read the preceding grammar will have 
no access to our books, it is not out of place to transcribe a 
few verses from the seventh Chapter of John. They are a 
simple and familiar translation of the corresponding verses 
in the Ancient Syriac. 



# i a #• i m 

# # it ,t * ■ 

.wCfftV^hiS OAOT u*&*S 1*3 OOP* 

» ~ W I I ,>" i • 

*o&aoX» -i-?ocp? Xoa&M 2?li* ioor usaaao ? 

•• B I / I t I 1 

H m tt ? 11 ^*# » # r * • 1 1 

»U :*hdO^ :>aiji ui »J .I'Lajtja Ucr? <*i 



» « « • // H 1 11 i $> 



' I I N // 



t> t I // II 
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I I I a I i u It t ,» if l 

2»£x iis »g*a* zkflf k*2 : jIV» ^ ^ *# • 

u^2 jl.2 : «£*a*A2t l»lx 2*& i^ .2k; 2»?*W f 

I ii l m it -^k* i 1 i 1 » 

3BJ» : 2?1X 2w4^ (Jlttl 1^ l-?i Jll .2»U.2&9^ \ 

* »• / « i i i 

wiaoia : 2*24*9 woroafris ootfr w^lL i^ftociu *L2 U 
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I Iff// 

n 1*2 :# :oo* *aJs2 USUia :2^ 
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1' % 1 11 11 



2^a»:2»2&*2£M»»2ikit2^ 

// // / 

: }ift\* 2or2 1^ ?>Vi>>a u^2? : »ta»i» : 2*£oc|u 

■ i« I I I m m I •»" » 

:2&»2» 4>*x* J09aa1> i^Lk; ^^^Ou 



bio .li'aaox? ofa} 1^2 : hw» l!L, li mil^o^ 

v #• « # « / / i» #• / / 
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I 11 II t II tl V m v 

|« M I II |l » # |» # |* 



l« // // |» I 



I » I 



MM** .1 // 



I* M I % I ~ » 
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• |« // II |« » » I* * » 

%JtXa ?*ffr -* f aIMJPD 29u3X £L*mW l&J 



|« I II M 



ji> ! &*x* J&a*3 uVavpia ix&a oi&tM »ifru 

i i » i » i« * 

1 ^ 1 m 1 if 1 m 1 1 u 1 



APPENDIX. 



It is stated on page 45 of this Grammar, that some effort 
had been made to note down as many verbal roots in com- 
mon use as possible, but that most, if not every one, of the 
lists of verbs given were probably still incomplete. During 
the past year more than a hunared new verbs have been 
collected, which will be found classified below. Many of 
these verbs we have hitherto been unacquainted with, and 
every succeeding year will of course add to their number. 
We may thus hope to approximate in time to a complete 
catalogue of the verbal roots in the Modern Syriac. 

It would be a very interesting and profitable study to 
trace the roots already written down to their primitive 
source, so far as it can oe ascertained, and I had intended 
to make such an examination. But want of leisure com- 
pels me to relinquish the idea. This I regret the less, as 
every oriental scholar has the means of making the examin- 
ation for himself. No doubt many of these roots have been 
employed in daily intercourse from remote antiquity, and 
yet, as intimated on page 8, may perhaps now be written 
down for the first time. 

An opportunity has been afforded me of reading eighty- 
eight printed pages of the Grammar and furnishing for them 
a table of errata. The printing is beautiful, and much ad- 
mired by us, as well as by the Nestorians, and the errors of 
the press are in general unimportant. The wonder is that, 
under the circumstances, they are not of a more serious 
character. 

It should have been stated in the "Introductory Ke- 
marks," that the matrices for the Syriac types with which 
the Grammar is printed were prepared by Mr. Breath, one 
of my missionary associates, who nas from the first superin- 
tended our press, and cut with great taste and skill all our 
fonts of Syriac type, except in a single instance.* 

D. T. Stoddard. 

Oroomiah, Persia, May, 1855. 

* See note at the end of this Appendix. comm. of publ. 
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CORRECTIONS. 

Page 5, lines 21-22,ybr modern language, read written character. 
" 7, " 6, for Scripture Tracts " Scripture Facts. 
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p. 13, Note 3. 
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what may be, etc. 
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line 23, 
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what 
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• that may, 




read that may he. 
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* The vowel — should never be placed on final 2 , and wherever printed 
thus in the Grammar, it must be understood to be a slip, and the _!_ must be 
placed on the preceding consonant. 
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Page 39, line 22, for coming before read coming upon. 
" 48, " 19, " f3J9 " fbJ3* 

II H 

" 49, " 20, " tX2J& , p. 63, " *±iL p. 66. 

" 50, " 5, " to string, as peppers, read to sting (as pepper 

does the mouth). 
" 54, " 25, " may replied, read may be replied. 

" 55, " 16, " wOCf " wOOT. 

u u u 22, era8e fa comma after as well as ~ . 

" 58, " 15, /or iVl^ reeuf iVli^ . 

« 61, " 15, « 29 " 2f. 

" 63, " 20, " iX]il " CL%&. 

" 64, " 19, " " " " 

" " near the bottom, after ft]*» , insert i-A\* to be worth. 

" 67, line 1, for &±^> read 

" 75, " 7, " JL*}9 " 

" 76, near the middle, for 7 Afry*1 read 

78, line 3, for l^ji< read l^k- 







#^ « 



It, # % 

u u u 7 U .11 . u 






79, " 26, " £»tto6flr " £»*»*€? 
81, « 18, " kSftf " H**f- 



" last line but one, for A\\% read 
" 82, line 16, for **\t% " inVtt. 

« 83, " 3, " JLflijL " \^lhi . 

* i* i * it i 

II I Ml 

m 

* In a number of cases ft appears without its point, it having been broken 
off, probably, in printing. This, however, is of little consequence, unless it 
lead to a confusion of f and ft • The former seems always to have its point 
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Page 84, line 6, 


/or 




read 


it i 


" 85, " 22, 


« 


i' i 




" 86, " 4, 


<f 




u 


I' 


« u u l lf 


i( 




u 





" " last line, " &JZOO& " 
" " at the bottom, add to the list of verbs : 

2909 to howl. 



i^^^ j to howl ; also, as used in Koordistan, 



to glitter. 
" 88, first line, for %*£* read 

*' " line 17, " The future, " The 1st pers. future. 
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